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ABSTRACT* , 

This document is a transcript of hearings conducted 
in December, 1981 on the reauthorization pf the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. The specific focus of the hearings was vocational 
education personnel development^ The graduate leadership development 
program provides opportun ities/f or experienced vocational educators 
to study full-time in an advanced study • program for up to 3 years. 
The teacher certification fellowship program provides opportunities 
for unemployed, previously certified teachers and persons from 
business, industry, and agriculture to seek certification in < 
vocational instructional areas in which a need for teachers has been 
identified. Major testimony was taken from state; department personnel 
development staffs, university vocational teacher education 
directors, professors of vocational and, technical education, and the 
assistant secretary for yocational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. The witnesses 'testified about the previous 
uses made of these programs and the need for them to/^oontinue under 
the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act .1 Stat istics were 
cited on how many people had become vocational education teachers, 
how many university vocational teacher educators had been prepared, 
and how man^ vocational teachers are still needed. Also examined were 
other programs 'upder the provisions of this section of .the act, 
including projects of national significance, tbe National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, and vocational education personnel 
training. (KC) , ^ 
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HEARING ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963' 

) 

Part 9t Personnel Development 



' WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 9. 198F < 



House of Representatives, Subcommittee .on Elemen- . 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor,' 

/ ^Washington, D.C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to cal^Tat 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon*. Dale E. Kildee, presid- 
ing. 

Members present. Representatives Kildee, Washington, and 
Petri. 

Staff present. John F. Jenning, counsel, Nancy Kober, legislative 
specialist, and Dr. Ethel SmkJv^ssociate professor, intern. 

TftK Washington. Wili ihe Subcommittee on Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education please come to order. 

Unfortunately* our chairman, Mr. Perkins, is delayed in flight. 
He's coming from Kentucky. As you know% there was a serious 
mining accident down there. We expect him to be here shortly. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings today on the reauthorization of 
the Vocational Education Act. This morning we will be focusing on 
personnel development and teacher trainjingi 

Section 172 of the Vocational Education Act authorizes two na- 
tional personnel development programs. The graduate leadership 
development program- provides opportunities for experienced voca- 
tional educators to study full time in an -aavanced study program 
for up to 3 yeard. • ( 

The teacher certification fellowship program provides opportuni- 
ties for unemployed, previously certified teachers and persons from 
business, industry, and agriculture to seek certification in vocation- 
al instructional areas in which a need for teachers has been identi- 
fied. In addition, States may use funds under State vocational pro- 
gram improvement grants to support personnel training. 

We are interested in learning wjaat has been accomplished at 
both the State and national levels in the area of personnel develop- 
ment since the 197G amehdments'tt) the Vocational Education Apt. 
We would ^also like to know what the future needs for personnel 
development will be and any, recommendations the witnesses may 
have forimproving the Federal Jegisjation. 

• <1> 
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We have a prestigious list of witnesses this morning. W^will call 
/forward for testimony £his morning in one panel, if we may, Dr. 
% Robert Worthington, accompanied by Dr. Duane Nielsen, and Ms. 
Muriel Shay Tapman, Dr. Rupert Ev£ns, Dr. Maude Goldston, and 
Dr. George L, O'Kelley, Jr. . % 

Lets see, who are we missing now? Dr. Rupert Evans? Come 'to 
the stand, please. Dr. Maude Goldston, would you sit at the table? 
Dr. George L. O'Kelley, Jr. , 

{f it s all right with the witnesses, we will proceed in the order in 
which I listed them, leading off with ,Dr. Robert Worthington and, 
for the record, state your credentials, please, Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT WORTHINGTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
, OF EDUCATION 

Dr Worjfhington Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity 
to appear oefore you this morning and w# recognize you are under 
rather tight time constraints. We would like the privilege of sub-, 
mitting to you our Written testimony. Plus, we have a backup docu- 
ment which gives" statistics and program description in addition to 
that^which Chairman Perkins had requested. 

Chairman Perkins has asked us to report this morning on five 
programs in personnel development. You referred to one of those 
in your introductory remanks. Let me jiist very briefly highlight 
our testimony th^t we>are submitting for the record.^. 

Section 552 pf the Education Professions Development Act made 
a significant impact on \ocational teacher education an<Fteadership 
development Its successor, section 172 of the* 1976 amerrcftftents to 
the Vocational Education Act, the graduate leadership develop- 
ment program, was initiated in 1978. In .that fyrst year, over 6,000 
requests 'were received for applications and 1,122 individuals ap- 
plied for the 155 awards. 

We have fables in our prepared documents which describe in 
detail thosFwho applied for and received the awards. 

Under the ol* EPDA Act, a relatively small number of women 
received fellowships for the graduate leadership development pro- 
gram; in 1970 only 13 percent. That percentage increased to 37 per- 
cent women in 1977. Uijder the current program, 78 of the 155 of 
the award recipients w£fe female, a' total of 50.3 percent. So, we 
have made significant improvement in that area. 

In 1978, 12.3 percent of the recipients were minorities, including 
American Indians, Asians, Blacks, and Hispanics. *' 

To be eligible to partifipate in ffli^program^individuals.'had to 
have a minimum of 2 years of experience* in vocational education 
or industry, military or technical training* or social science re- 
search They^had to be employed in vocational education or have a 
reasonable assurance of employment. They had to have completed 
a minimum of a baccalaureate degree and be recommertded by 
their employer. 

The funding for. the graduate leadership development program 
approximated $1.7 million for each of the' first 2 years and was re- 
duced to $13 jjnillion in fiscal year 1981. Funds vyere not available 
to reopen the program to new awardees in fiscal year 1981. Each of 



tlie 18 institutions in ihe program received $4,000 per year for each 

• ^awardee enrolled at that institution.' 

This $4,000 per year is not adequate at the present time. It costs 
nearl> $6,000 per >ear for residential support for the awardees in-" 
addition to their stipends and allowance for dependents. 

There were 18 universities that had students enrolled in this pro- 
gram during 1978-81. There were 40 universities that qualified for 
the •Comprehensive vocational personnel development program. T,hp 
18 universities were actuall> .chosen b> the awardees.. Thefy indicat- 
ed their choice of institutions and if an institution* received" five 
first-plaCe choices by the awardees, they received a leadership 
Vant. ^ t ' 

The second program >ou_requested information on was the teach- 
er certification program. TJhis program is also authorized b> section 
272 of the Education ^Vinendments of 11)70. This program provides 
fellowships for individuals certified as teachers in other fields 
during the last 10 years wno desirtTto become certified as 1 vocation- 
al teachers These fellowships, for up to 24 months, are also availa- 
ble to individuals employed in industry. 

t'he Secretar> publishes before tjae beginning of each competition 
a listing of trie areas of teacher shortage^ in vocational education. 
It was determined tftat this Study would be done oril> at the begin- 
ning of the award cycle, and as there was only one award competi- 
tion, the study has been completed only one time. 

During this competition, 422 applications were received and re- 
viewed from 49 States and fellowships wera awarded to 18£ appli- 
cants from 31 States who had been accepte<\ for enrollment in the 
teacher ceKxification program, at 69 universities. 

We^beljeve that'this activit} is more appropriately a State father 
than a Kederal function, and should, in the futur^. be conducted by 
the Staftes. , % 

The tl^rd area >ou asked us to report on was the teacher short- 
age stud>. As pre\iousl> stated, theSecretar> must publish prior to 
each competition for the teacher certification fellowships a listing 
ofjtye areas of teacher shortage in vocational education and to the 
maKimum degree possible grant the fellowships to applicants seek- < 

* ing to certify in an area of shortage. 

. All the teacher certification fellowship recipients met the re- 
quirement of seeking certification ip a shortage area. 

The data frorrTthat study, conducted and published prior to sub- 
mission^' applications for the 1978 competition, indicated a short- 
age of ."5,692 teachers, reported by 87 States. The study was conduct- 
ed b> the National Center for -Research in Vocational Education. 
/ The fourth area of inquir> which you asked us to respond to was 
/ vocational education personnel development in fhe Pacific BasirL/ 
The University of Hawaii was competitivel> selected from 1.1 ap|flr^N 
cants tp conduct a personnel development project in the Pacific * 
Basin. A contract was funded at $238,000 as a project of national 
Mgnificanee under subpart 2, section 171. The project began Tn*Sep- 
tember 197!) and will terminate* December 31, ,.1981. Its purpose i.s 
to assist vocational educators of the Pacific Basin, territories, 
American Samoa, northern Marianas, Guam, and the Trutft Terri- 
tor> of the Pacific Islands in determining and meeting-their voca- 
* tional education personnel needs. 



Approximately 31) technical assistance trips to the territories 
have been made by University of Hawaii staff to gather data, con- 
duct ^assessments, workshops, seminars, courses, and other training 
activities. , > 

Across the 4 territories, the largest number of staff, 140, are em- 
ployed in the trades and industries program. An additional 218 
staff are needed to meet the program requirements in all fields 
plus an estimated 89 to fill vapancies^ 

During the first 24 months of this project, 305 staff members 
from the 4 territories participated in 17 training programs of 4 to 6 
weeks each. 

The fifth prograrrj, you asked us to report on is part A, subpart 3 
of section 135 of the 1976 amendments. This program is a State ad- 
ministered vocational education personnel development program. 

Under the provisions of part A, subpart 3, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to trie States to assist them in improving 
thett* vocational education programs, and to provide ^upportive 
^erfices for these programs. These grants may be used by the 
States in/iccordance with their o(-year and annual program plans 
for six purposes, one of which is vocational education personnel de- 
velopment and training. 

£>ata are not available on the number of personnel trained 
during a given fiscal year. However, the potential population for 
service through these State program improveme{it-and supportive 
^service activities includes over 354,000 vocational education teach- 
ers, together with supervisors, administrators; teacher, educators, 
and other support personnel. w ( 

The National Centex for Educational Statistics, in its 1981 report 
'on the condition of vocational 1 education shows total Federal out- 
lays for preservice aW inservice training, under section 133, in- 
creased 51.1 percertt from 9 million in fiscal year 1978 to 13.6 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1979. The amount spent by the States for all six 
purposes during that period increased nearly 87 percent. Vocation- 
al Education Data System data for the'1978 fiscal year show $1.03 
of non-Federal funds spent by the States on preservice and inser- 
vice training for each $1 of Federal funds. This is a significant. dif- 
ference in matching than we have overall in vocational education, 
which is about $12 par $1 of Federal funds. 

Section 13o authorizes comparable programs ajK^contftins essen- 
tially the same language as the preceding personnel df/velopment 
legislation, part F of the old EPDA Act. However, theyuse of funds 
under EBDA was a Federal responsibility. Under section 135 that 
responsibility has been shifted to the States. 

In 1978, when the EPDA programs terminated, there was a State 
system for personnel, development in most States and asyocational 



territory. In October tif 1981 there were only 19 States with full- 
time personnel development coordinators. In most other States that 
function has been assigned to the RCU director or to another State 
administrator. 

During 1980-81, onsibwinftKty reviews of State improvement pro- 
gram and supportive services were conducted in seven States. I 
'will not give you the details, but our written testimony contains ex- 
amples from these seven States as well as a few other States which 
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we thought the committee might be interested in. .Mr. Chairman, 
we thank you for the opportunity to give fyis very brief summary 
and we would like to submit our testimony for the record. In addi- 
tion, we would like to submit the support documents, which we can 
deliver to you later in the cfay if you so desire. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We'll respond to any questions you 
fnight have. • 

[Prepared statement of Robert Worthington follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 



I am Dr. Robert M. Worthington, Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult 
Education of the U.S. Department of Education. Seated next tome is 
Dr. Duane M. Nielsen, Chief of the Program Improvement Systems Branch within 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education. The third member representing - 
the Department is Ms. Muriel Shay Tapman who was the program officer responsible 
for a nunber of the major professional development projects in which this 
Subcommittee has expressed an interest. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before y<jx- today to discuss seme of 
the programs of Vocational Education Personnel Development authorized by 
^the Education Anendnents of 1976. Although I will limit my cenroents to 
information on the five programs or projects specifically requested by the 
Subcommittee, I am also submitting for the record and as a^ resource to the 
Subcommittee, a far more comprehensive document covering all of the vocational 
education personnel development programs authorized by the Act. 

The five programs or projects vou asked us to address are: (1) the Graduate 
Leadership Development Program , (2) the Teacher Certification Program , (31 
tnc Teacher Shortage Study , f4) the Vocational Education Personnel Development 
in the Pacific Basin proiect, and f5) Vocational Education Personnel Train ins 
adninistered by the States as a part of State Program Improvement and Supportive 
Services. 

Cl) Graduate Leadership Development Program 

The Graduate Leadership Development program, which provides for up to 
three vears of advanced studv and leadership development in vocational 






education, is authorized by Part B, ^ujjfcax*^, Section 172, of the 

Vocational Education Act as amended by the Education ^menchents of 1976. 

It is, essentially, a continuation of a comparable program authorized 

bytthe Education Professions Development Act Part F, Section 552. This 

Section" 552 program began^n 1970 with 11 institutions and 160 awardees. 

Four significant changes were made in the* 1976 authorization, and subsequent 

regulations, under Section 172: (a) the length of the award was increased 

from one to three years, (b) State Board approval of institutional , 

applications was no longer required, (c) individual applications were 

submitted directly to the U.S. Office of Education for review and approval 

rather than to the States for approval against a designated number of 

awards, and (d) the use of the institutional allowance after payment 

of the awardees tuition and*fees was restricted to the improvement of 

the program at that institution. The effects of these changes were 

to open the application process, to place all applicants in competition 

at the national levetr^o improve program qualify, and to ensure that 

"funds awarded would be used for the program. 

The three-year, Section 172, Graduate Leadership Development Program 

was initiated in 1978. Over 6,000 requests were received for applications 

and 1,122 individuals applied for trie 155 awards available* (Table 1, 

p. 13). The 13$ award recipients were eligible to participate in individualized 

leadership development programs, at 18 institutions of higher education 

approved by the Secretary, for a period not to exceed 36 months. Applications 

were received from and awards were made to individuals from all 57 States 

and Territories. It should be noted that the enhanced competitive - 
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features of the award process were a factor in making awards' to diverse 
recipients. Seventy-eight (50.31) of the award recipients were female 
and 19 (12.31) were minorities including American Indians, Asians, 
Blacks, and Hispanics. Our elibigility requirements are designed to 
select those who have both practiced in the field of vocational education 
and who have demonstrated good scholarship and leadership. 

To be eliciblk to participate in this program, individuals must, (a) 
have/a miniaunyof two years of experience in vocational education or ^ 
in industry, military technical training, or social science research, 
' (b) be employed or reasonably assured of employment in vocational education, 
(c) have completed, as a minimum, a baccalaureate degree, (d) be recommended 
by their employer, or others, as having vocational education leadership 
potential, and (e) be eligible for admission as a graduate student to 
a leadership development program at an institution of higher education 
approved by the Secretary. 

The funding for the Graduate Leadership Development program approximated 
$1.7 million for each of the first two Vears (FY 78 and FX 79) and was - 
# reduced to $1.3 million in FY *1981 because same of the awardees completed 
their programs prior to the end of the fiscal 'year. Funds were not 
available to reopen the program in FY 1981. Eaclro/the 18 institutions 
in tta program received $4,000 per year for' each awardee enrolled at 
that institution. % Any funds remaining from that amount, after payment 
of the avardee's tuition and fees, were used to support the leadership 
development program at that institution. Each awardee received $5,400 
for full-time studv for twelve months and an $845 allowance per vear 
for each dependent''. 
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The awardees wer?K^nvolved in^uch acuities as graduate level course 
work, seminars, vorkshops in special populations, and internships, in 
/ national, State, and local ecjucation agencies or institutions. „ In 

addition, the participants enrolled in courses in such areas as economics, f 
sociology, psychology, "political science, research, and statistics.. 
They also participated in or conducted national, State, and local con- 
ferences or other actfvf ties contributing to their leadership development. 
Yearly site visits were made by project officers .and a 28*item evaluation 
instrument was used with awardees and staff to determine the effectiveness 
of the leadership programs. The scores of ^Revaluation instruments 
averaged 3.58 on a 4.0 scale for the 18 institution^ and their programs. 
Nineteen of the awardees completed a masters degree and 127 completed 
the doctorate while in the program. The participants in this program 
-have assuaed positions of leadership in vocational education throughout 
the Nation as State directors" of vocational education, university and 
college administrators, university department chairpersons, executive 
directors of State advisory councils on vocational- education, regional, 
area, and local coordinators for vocational education, curriculum develop- 
ers, researchers, professionals in related agencies such as CFTA, special 
education, £dult education, ani members of legislative bodies. The 
presence of this program on the campuses* of the 18 universities has 1 
had a significant impac^fcrt>n the comprehensiveness and the quality of 
their graduate programs. X ~ 

Teacher Certification Program » 

This program is # also authorized by Section 172 of jthe Education Amendments. 
It is designed to assist in the reduction of the shortage of vocational 
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education teachers by providing fellowships for individuals certified 
as teachers in other fields during the last ten years who desire to 
become certified as vocational teachers. These fellowships, for up 
to 24 months, are also available to individuals employed in industry 
who have skills and experience in vocational fields where there is a 
shortage of teachers, who wish to be certified to teach in those fields 
and who have been accept«r**by an approved teacher training institution 
in such a* program of certification. The Secretary publishes," before 
the beginning of each competition, a listing of the areas of teacher 
shortage in vocational education, and to the maximum degree possible, 
grants the fellowships to applicants seeking to certify in the areas 
of shortage. When this program was announced in 1978, 5,817 requests 
for applications were received from individuals^ every State and 
Territory (Table II, p. 14). 

Four hundred and twenty- two applications were received and reviewed 
from 49 States, and fellowships were awarded to 188 applicants from 
31 States, who had been accepted for enrollment in a teacher certifi- 
cation program at 69 universities. One hundred and thirty-five of the 
fellowship recipients were unemployed teachers previously certified 
in some other field and 53 were employed in business or industry at 
the time of application. Ninety- seven (51. 6t). were female and 26 (13. 8t) 
were minorities including Anerican Indians, Asians, Blacks, and Hispanics. 
One hundred and forty-nine of the 188 completed certification requirements 
and 36 continued their enrollment for further study or returned to 
business and industry on completion of the program. 
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Funds allocated to the Teacher Certification Program totaled $1.8 million 
for the first year of the program, 1978, and $1.4 million in the final 
year, 1979. Each of the 69 institutions in the program received $2,500 
per year for each fellow enrolled at that institution. Any of that 
amount renaming, after payment of tuition and fees, was used to strengthen 
the vocational education program at that institution. Each fellowship 
recipient received a stipend of $5,400 and $845 per dependent for each 
12. months of full-time study. Funding was not available in FY 1980 
or FY' 1981 to open a new competition for this program. Site visits 
* were nade to selected institutions by project officers and annual progress 
% and final technical reports were reviewed by, the project,, and grants 
officers. One hundred and forty-nine of the 188 fellowship recipients 
completed certification requirements. 

C3) Teacher Shortage Study 

As stated previously, the Secretary must publish, prior' to each competition 
for the teacher certification fellowships, a listing of the areas of. 
teacher shortage m ^vocational education, and to the maximum degree 
possible, grant the fellowships to applicants seeking to certify to 
teach m the areas of shortage. All of £he teacher certification fellowship 
recipients met the requirement of seeking certification in a shortage 
area. The data from that study, conducted and published prior to submission 
of applications for the 1978 competition, indicated a shortage of 5,692 
^ teachers reported by 37 States (Table III, p. 14). This study was 
condxted by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education' 
located at Ohio State University. An -0MB approved survey instrument 
requesting an enumeration of shortages by 0E Codes was sent to the State 
directors of vocational education. Response to the survey was voluntary. 
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Thirty-seven States reported shortages, nine reported no shortages, 
three indicated they^?3^iot have the data available, and seven ^States 
did not respond. , * * * * • 

*) Vocational Education Personnel Development in the Pacific Basin 

The University'of Hawaii was competitively selected /rem 15 applicants 
to conduct a per^pnnel development project in the Pacific Basin. The 
contract was funded at $238,830 as a Project of Kational Significance 

\ * 9 

under Subpart 2, Section 171. The project began on September 1, 1979 
and will terminlfe December 31, 1981. {ts purpose is to assist the 
vocational educators <?f the pacific Basin Territories (American Samoa, 
the Canaonwfcalth of the Northern Marianas, Guam, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands) in determining and.neeting their vocational 
education personnel needs. The project' was designed to improve the 

r 

Territories' vocational education,' programs, and services which support 
those programs, by^jmproving the qualifications v and performance of « 
persons serving or preparing to serve in vocational education positions. 

Although the project has not terminated, some preliminary data are 
available from progress reports. Approximately 30 technical assistance 
trips to the Territories have Been made by University of Hawaii projedt 
staff to father data, conduct assessments, workshops, seminars, courses, 
and other training activities. Analyses of certification requirements 
and programs have been made and reports on each of the four Territories / 
are being prepared* Recruitment strategies are being developed and 
implemented. Summaries of programs offered and vocational staff, employed, 
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by instruct iona^evel and Territory, indicate that 121 vocational 
t programs are offered, staffed by 391 instructional and, support staff, 
in the fou* Territories (Table IV, p. 15), Three hundred and three 
(77* ) of the 391 staff are at the secondary le^l, 65 (170 are at the 
post -secondary level, and 23 (61) are at the .presecondary or adult/appren- 
ticeship levels, » 

Across the four Territories, the largest nunber of staff, 140, are 
"esployed in Trades%and Industries programs (Table V, p. 15), An addi- 
tional 218 staff are needed to meet program requirements, plus an estimated 
i 

89 to^fill vacancies from attrition. During the first 24 months of 
this project, 305 staff members from the four Territories participated 
in 17 training programs of four to six weeks each. Thirty- four of the 
participants wercstaff members from American Samoa, 22 from Northern 
Marianas, 63 from Guam, and 186 were from the 1>ust Territory of the 
, Pacific Islands, 4 m ^ 

(5) Vocational Education Personnel Training 

The programs a*nd projects described so far are federally administered. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 also included State administered vocational 

education personnel development. Under the provision of IJart A, Subpart 

4 

3, the Secretary is authorized to make grants to the States to assist 
them in improving their vocational education programs and in providing 
supportive services for those programs. These grants may be used by 



the States in accordance with their. five-year, and annual program plans . 
for six purposes, one of which is vocational education personnel training 
(Section 135), Both the contract and the grant mode may be used, but 
the amount to be' spent for that purpose is not stipulated. The States 
may, and do, make that determination. 
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The States v may use these funds to support programs or projects' designed 
to improve the qualifications of those serving or preparing to serve * 
ia vocational education programs, including teachers, aininistrators, 
supervisors, and vocational guidance and counseling personnel. Although 
data ^re not available 'r©n the number of personnel trained during a given 
fiscal year, the potential population for service through these State I 
program improvement and supportive services activities includes over 
354,000 vocational education teachers together with supervisors, adninistrators, 
.teacher educators, and other support personnel. 

The National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education Data 
Systems (NCES/VH)S) , 1981 report on The Condition of Vocational Education 
Cp. 170), shows total Federal outlays for preservice and inservice training 
X — ^Section 135) increased 51.lt from $9.0 million in FY 1978 to $13.6 

million in, FY 1979. The amount spent by the States ^for'all six purpo^Ss, 
during that same period, increased nearly 87 percent. VH)S data for 
FY 1978 show $1.03 of non-Federal funds spent by the States on preseVvice m 
and inservice training for each $1.00 of Federal funds. 

Section 13$ authorizes comparable programs and contains essentially 
the same language as the preceding personnel development legislation 
x (Section 553, Part F, of the^Bducation Professional Development~Act * 
(EPDA)). However, the use of funds under EH)A was a Federal responsibility 
while under Section 135 that responsibility has been shifted to tHe 
States. In 1978, when the EPDA, Section 553, programs terminated, there 
was a State system for personnel development in most States and a vocational 
education personnel development coordinator in every State and Territory. 
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These coordinators were responsible for encouraging, assisting, and 
coordinating preservice and inservice personnel development across all 
occupational areas at all levels. In October of 1981, there were only 
nineteen States with full -time personnel development coordinators. 
In most other States' that* function has been tssigned to the RCU director 
or another State administrator. A 1981 survey of the 57 RCU directors, 
completed by the National Research Coordinating Unit Association, indicated 
that responsibility for personnel development was a part of the RCU 

in 31, or 54 percent, of the 57 Sfytes and Territories. 

• <. # 

During 1980 and 1981, on-site quality reviews of State progran ijiprovement 

and supportive services were conducted in seven States i Arizona, Colorado, 

V 

Mississippi, Nebraska", Texas, Virginia, and Washington. These quality 
reviews included the State's personnel development activities under 
Section 135. Arizona contracts out their' personnel development coordination 
to a najor vocational teacher training institution which maintains close' 
coordination with the RCU. Mississippi and Texas conduct personnel 
development activities under the auspices of the RCU- Virginia has 
a strong, statewide ]5er$onnel development system, as does Nebraska , 1 
both of which are coordinated with the RCUs. The Colorado RCU funds 
the pers'onnel development activities in that State. Washington's funds 
for personnel development a* re split by full -tine equivalent enrollment 
between secondary school and ccoraunity college staff. 



North Carolina has developed both inservice an^ preservice programs 
in their Personnel Development Training Process (FDTP). The PDTP includes 
four najor components: (l) needs assessments concerned with individual, 
program area, and local agency needs, (3) a planning phase which sets 
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priorities, determines type of activities, plans for activities^ and 
coordinates training activities, (3) an implementation phase whicj/, -v 
coordinates and executes the activities, and (4) an evaluation phase 
which includes exit evaluation of outcomes as well as participant evaluation 
of activity. The PDTP has been field tested and evaluation jJf the 
process is nearing completion. The inservice program provides training 
for State staff, local adainistrators, teacher educators, and vocational 
instructors. The preservice program is developing ah effective delivery 
system for vocational teacher education. The State Personnel Development 
Unit participates in the development of the North Carolina Quality Assurance 
frogram for all public school educators. In addition, the framework 
for a master plan for vocational education personnel development was 
completed during Fiscal Year 1981, * t 

In 1980-1981, Pennsylvania conducted 44 technological updating workshops 
in 33 different instructional programs. The workshops were available 
to both vocational and CETA instructors. Although coordinated by vocational 
teacher educators at institutions of higher education, the technical 
content was presenteS by business -and industry experts. 1^ preservice 
and inservice needs o£t,vocat>ional instructors working with handicapped 
students were addressed in three additional projects. Pennsylvania 
has continued its commitment to competency- based vocational teacher 
education including occupational competency assessment. A competency- 
based leader development project was funded which focused on elimtnating 
sex bias and solving management problems. Personnel Development Centers 
were funded at four Pennsylvania universities with partialUuppoi t from — — _ 
Section 135 funds. 
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Only limited, and largely anecdotal, data are available ch the effectiveness 
of State expenditures of Federal funds for program inproVement and supportive 
services through personnel development. The nunber of fuIVfime personnel 
development coordinators at State level has steadily declined and responsibility 
for this function has' been shifted to other administrators. Teacher 
shortages and resources for. adequate preservice and inservice preparation 
of vocational personnel continue to be serious problems. Many four* 
year teacher education, institutions have reduced their ccnmitmenu to 
preservice training. Local schools are closing programs when qualified 
instructors are not available. 

The on-site management evaluation reviews for program quality, including 
analyses of State program improvement and supportive services, which 
were conducted in seven States by the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, indicated that essential and effective personnel training 

4 

is taking place in those^ States. There appears to be a greater deficit, 
^quantitatively and qualitatively, in technical areas of "occupational 
skill development than in professional areas of methodology. < Such 
expressions as "shortages" and "lack of resources" appear frequently x 
in reports and program descriptions. The Condition of Vocational Education 
states that since 1972, the total nunber of instructional staff has 
grown by over 50 percent, but a profile of staff characteristics suggests 4 
that there has been only limited success in providing staff which mirror 
the heterogeneous nature- of the students they instruct. 



Mr. Chairman, we would like to thank you for this opportunity to meet witfr 
you and this Subcommittee to report on the status of some of the Vocational 
Education Personnel Development activities authorized by the Education Amendments 
of 1976. We will be pleased to ansver any questions that you or other subcotnni ttee 
members may have. 




TABIZ X. PAXTIOTAXICN W OAWAIE I£ADE*SHI? DEVEUJPJCKI WOGRAM: » 75 -1981 



Applications ra qua it ad 

Stataa/Tarritorias rapraaaatad 


6,243 


57^ 


Applications racairad 

S CI.CII / Iimcontl rapcaaaacaa 


1,122 


57 


Awards fraatad 

Statas/Tarrl toriaa rapraaantad 


155 


57 


Itasoar/ pare ant salt 
Hucbar/ psrcant faaala 
Huxbar/parcaat adaority 


77/49.7* • 
78/50.3 
- 19/12.3 ' 




Altsraataa placad in profrssi 


47 




local indlTldiuU participatins 


202 




Coasplatad ossein dajraa 

Cocplatad doctors ta 


19 

' 127 




OniTarsitias/consortia partlcipatlni 




15 


SOOTCE: frofrt* i*l**t °« s « D«P"tmant of Education, 
and Adult education. 


Of flea of Vocational 
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1AMZZ IX. PA1TICI?AII0N IN TEACHER CEKIiriCAXION PICOAM: 1578-1980 



Application* rtquMCsd 

Sctctt/Ttrricorits rtprtttnetd 

Applictcicafr rtcslrtd 
v Seactt/TtrricoVits rtpr«itnc«d 

Ftllovihi.pt jr«actd 

Scactt/Ttrricorits rtprtitaetd 

Prcrlo^Jly ctrcifitd in othtr fitld 
Fro* btuiattt or induttry 

Wa^btr/i&ctnC *tlt 

Huabtr/ptrctnr ftntlt ^ 

Ruabsr/ptrctoe minority 8 

CokpltCtd certification rtquirtatnct 
Cofapltead pro (Tea but continued tductcion or 
V« turn id Co butinttt or indtutry 

OoiTtrtt^citt par cicipt ting - 



.3,817 
422 
188 



135 
33 



91/48.4 
97/31.4 
26/13.1 

149 \ 

36 



57 
49 
31 



69 



SOURCE: rrojxaa filet, U. S. DapartntnC of Educttion, Offict of Voct Clout 1 
tad Adult Education. - . ■ 

TABLE m . TSACHTX SHORTAGES U PORTED TOCATICtUL EDUCATION; 19,77-197^ 



Voctciontl fitld 


Tttcbtr 
Shortttt 


Hrctne 
of Toctl 


Agriculture 


419 


. 7.4 


Diacributivt Educttion 


277 


i.9 


Httlth OccuptCiont Educttion 


835 


14.7 


lout Economic t ' * 


737 


13.3 - 


Offict Occupttiona 


. 619 


tt.l 


Ttchnictl Educttion 


193 


3.4 


Tradtt and Induatry * 


2,083 


3*. 5 


Induatritl Artt 


439* 


* 7.7 


Toetl 

- ** 


5,652 


, 100.0 



y 197/-1978 tchool yttr, 37 Sctctt rtporclng. 

SOUHOT: Ftdtrtl Xtgiattr. Vol. 43, Ko. 82, pp. 18117*18127, April 23, 1978. 
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TABLE TV. VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STAFF, BY LEVEL AND TERRITORY: 1980 



Vocational Staff 





Protract 
Of farad 


Total 
# X 


Secondary* 
* X 


Post 


-Sac. 

X 


Pr a -Sac/ Adult 
# X 


Aatrlcan Sesoa 


20 


51 


13 


27 


9 


17 


. 26 


7 30 


northern Mariana* 


17 


41 


10 


34 


11 






7 30 


Cuaa 


41 


65 


17 


34 


11 


22 


34 


9 40 


Trust Territory 


43 


234 


60 


208 


69 


26 


40 




Total 


121 


391 


*100 


303 


100 


65 


100 


23 100 


I of Total 




» 


100 


4 


77 




17 


6 



SODICX: Project progress reports, 

* # 

TABLE V, STAFF EMPLOYED AND ADDITIONAL STAFF NEEDED, BY, PROGRAM, 
PACIFIC BASIN TERRITORIES: 1980 



Staff Employed .Additional 
Program # X Staff Needed 



Agriculture/ Agribusiness 


65 


17 


53 


Distributive Education 


4 


1 


4 


Health Occupations 


6 


I 


8 


Hoot Economics «. 


54 


14 


27 


Office Occupation! 


55 


14 


22 


Technical Education 


25 


6 


16 


Trades and ^ndustry 


140 


36 


48 


Industrial Arts 


* 15 


4 


29 


Related Areas 


17 


'7 


-11 


Total 


; 39i 


100 


218 



SOURCE: Project progress reports. 
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Al>bhM>lM Pu I UK PKM'MiM) STAIhMKNT Ob K OH Hi I M. WoimilNUToN, 

Assistant StutKiun for Vikamonm v.\n # Ani'Lr Bikk ation, U.S. 

DKPXKTMKNT OF ElUVATION 

This poper provides a comprehensive overview of the purposes and programs of Vocational 
Education Personnel Development as authorized by the Education Amendments of 1976, 
Port A, Subpart 3, Section 135, Vocational Education Personnel Training; and Part B, k 
Subpart 2, SectioT^.^i7l, Program Improvement, and 172, Training and Development 
Programs for Vocational Education Personnel. 

r 

These. authorisations octualTy include five programs: (AL ^ocationa! Education Personnel 
Training administered by the States as a part of ^fate Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services (Section 135); and Federal administered Program Improvement 
activities consisting of (B) Protects of Ngj+pnal Significance and (C) National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education (Section 171). and Training and Development Programs 
for Vocational Education Personnel including (D) Graduate Leadership Development 
Program and (E) the Vocational Education Teacher Certification Program . 

The paper will address the Pu rpose, Populations Served, History, Prograins Offered and 

Program Effectiveness for each of these five progranns. 

f 
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PURPOSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

\ V 
(A) Vocational Education Personnel Training (Subpart 3, Section 135) 

Under the provisions* of Part A, Subpart 3, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to the States to assist them in improving their vocational education programs 
and in providing supportive services for those programs. These grants may be used 
by the States in accordance with their five-year and annual program plans for six 
purposes. (1) research, (2) exemplary and innovative programs, (3) curriculum* 
development, (4) guidance and counseling, (5) vocational education personnel training 
Section 135) and (6) grants to Overcome sex bias. 

l \ 

Twenty percent of the^funds agoropnated for Subpart 2 (Basic Grants) of^he 
) * Vocational Education Act (VEA) is available for these six purposes. Of this twenty 
percent, twenty percent must be used to support purpose /M, guidance and 
counseling. The rem/iining eighty percent may/fc\ised * or * ne other, five purposes 
including vocational education personnel traini^d/Section 135). Both the contract 
and the grant mode may be used foi funding personnel trainrn*£ authorized by Section 
135 but the amount to be spent for that purpose is not stipulated. The States may, 
and do, make that determination. * 

The States may use these funds to support programs or projects designed to improve 
the qualifications of those serving or preparing to serve in vocational education 
t programs, including teachers, administrators, supervisors and vocational guidance 

and counseling personnel. The programs or projects may (1) train or retrain 
teachers, supervisors and teacher educators, (2) provide inservice training for 
vocational education personnel, (3) provide for the exchange of vocational education 
personnel with skilled workers or supervisors in business, industry, and agriculture, 

i 

(J>) prepare journeymen in the skilled trades or occupations for teaching positions, (5) , 
tfain or provide inservice training for those working with vocational education 
programs for persons with limited English-speaking ability'and, (6) provide short- 
term or regular-session it»*4itutes lor personnel entering or reentering the field of 
vocational education in new or emerging occupational areas. 
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(B) Program Improvement (Subpart 2 Section 171) 

Funds reserved to the Secretary for Subpart 2 (Programs of National Significance) 
may be used for (1) Prdgram Improvement activities authorized by Section 17 i and 
(2) Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel 
authorized by Section 172. The first, Program Improvement (Section 171) authorizes 
the Secretary to award contracts in two areas relevant to vocational education 
« personnel development: Q) activities authorized by SeSl^on 135, which were just 
• discussed, if those activities are deemed by the Secretary to be of national 
significance, and (2) the support of a national center for research in vocational 
education which will, anfcng its six areas of authorized activity, conduct applied 
research and development on\ocational education v problems ofrftfational significance 
anc * P r °v^ e leadership development through an advanced study center and inservice 
education activities for State and local leaders in vocational education . 

(C) Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel 
(Subpart 2, Section 172) * 

The second of the two programs for whicji funds reserved to the Secretary for 
Subpart 2 may be used is to support Training and Development Programs for 
Vocational Education 'Personnel on a national basis (Section 172). Two types of 
training and development programs are authorized; (1) a Graduate Level Leadership 
Development Program of up to three years of advanced study /in vocational 
education for experienced vocational educators and, (2) Vocational Education 
Teacher Certification Program of up to two years for unemployed teachers 
previously certified in another field or skilled employees in business, industry or 
agriculture who wish to certify to teach vocational education in a vocational field 
where there is a teacher shortage. 

POPULATIONS SERVED 

(A) Vocational Education Personnel Training (Subpart 3, Section 135) 

The States are authorized to use funds under this Section to improve the 
qualifications and performance of personnel serving or preparing to serve in 
vocational edu^atj^n programs. Although data are not available on the number at 
personnel trained in the*57 States and Territories during a given fiscal year/the 



/ • *" ' XT 

description of fjnding levels and programs >offered which will be given later will 
provide an indication of the types ano* scopeiof personnel training offered. The 
potential population for service through thjese State program improvement and 
supportive services activities includes over 354,000 teachers (TABLE 1) and their 
replacements, serving over 17,000,000 students (TABLE 2) in more than 19,000 
institutions '(TABLE, 3) offering vocational education programs, plus their 
supervisors, administrators, teacher educators and other support personnel. The 
total number of vocational teachers increased nearly 120,000 in the sjx year period 
from 1972 to 1978, with the number of teachers of adult vocational education 
virtually doubling in that same span of time (TABLE 1). 
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TAB IE I. TEACHERS <>/ VOCATIOflXV EDUCATION (VU), 15V LEVEL: FISCAL YEARS 1972-197& 



Level . 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 











Headcount 










Total (undupllcatcd) 


235,658 


?4 y, 5u 


266 220 


294 053 


509.931 


335,301 


354 ,175 


Secondary.!' 


















Total 


131,404 


133,620 


150,860 


1 64 ^664 


164.050 


173,218 


183,507 


Percent 
F o s t sec o n daryi/ 


51.5 


50.3 


51.1 


51.0 




£0.0, 


48.8 


47.2 


X 
















Total 


56,311 


58-, 298 


66,776 


72,377 


1 


6,919 


85,564 


80.44 3 


Percent 


22.1 


21.9 


22.6 


22.4 




23.4 


24. 1 


20.7 


Adult 4 










1 






Total 


67, 242 


73,900 


77 579 


86 132 




7,436 


95. 974 


124 586 


Percent 


26.4 


27.0 


26.3 


26.6 




26.6 


27. 1 


32 . 1 








Full- 


tine Equivalent 










Total 


175,882 


181,694 


203,789 


222,158 


225.469 


243,637 


264,729 


Secondary 


















* Total 


110,796 


112,664 


127,201 


13ft, 840 


138,322 


146,052 


154,728 


Percent 


63.0 


62.0 


62.4 


62.5 




61.3 


59.9 


56.4 


Fostsecondary 


















Total 


39,241 


40,626 


46,534 


50,437 


53,602 , 


« 59,626 


56,058 


Percent 
Adulti' 


22.3 


22.4 


22. B 


22.7 




23.8 


24.5 


21.2 


















Total 


25,845 


28,404 


30,054 


32.881 


33, 545 > 


v 37,959 


53,943 


Percent 


14.7 


15.6- * 


14.8 


R.8 




14.9 


V 15,6 


20.4 



d'lleadtounts for secondary and -postsccondary. le/cis afterjl?7* r.ro NCES catlnwtcs derived by holding tht^atio of headcount to 
F.T.E. constant. If, In fact, the nix between full-Hut and part-time staff Is changing at cither levc\ these figures will 
be correspondingly In error. { 

.2^ Adult F.T.E. figures aro NCES ost Invites derived, by attributing one* third F.T.C. to a part-tine Instructor. " 

NOTE: Headcount totals contain tone duplication amonf, levels. 

SOURCE: U k S. Department of Health, Education, nnJ Welfare, U.S. Office of Ed u oat Ion," Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Annual Reports . 1972-1978* j 
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Enrollment m vocational education programs have increased 5.5 million between the 1972 
total of 11,602,144 and 17,033,620 in 1979 (TABLE 2). ^ ' 

TABLE 2. ENROLLMENTS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL: FY 1972, 1976, 197-9 



Fiscal 
Year 


Total 


Secondary 


m Postsecondary 
Degree Credit) 


Adult (Non- 
Degree Credit) 


1972 


11, 602,144 


c 

7,231,648 


1,304,0*2,* 


3,066,404 


1976 


15,133,322 


8,860,947* 


1 2,202,300 


4,069,575 


1979 


I7,b33,620 


10,309,431- 


1,949,558^ 


4,744,631 



i! Reduction due to Education Amendments of ^976 change in definition of postsecondary 
which shifted some, students to the adult level. W 



SOURCE: U980 Secretary of Education Report to Congress, s 

In 1978 there were over 19,000 institutions offering vocational education programs 
(TABLE 3). The single largest provider of vocational education has historically been the 
traditional educational system providing instruction at the secondary level. — Other 
educational institutions offering general or academic instruction are also major providers. 
Postsecondary institutions are important due to the level and specialization of personnel 
development services needed. - ^ 

TABLE 3. INSTITUTION'^OrFERING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 197$ 



Type 



Number of Schools 



Con>prehcnsWe High School 
Vocational High School 
Ar«a Vocational Centers/Schools 
General High School n 
Conn mum ty College 
Technical Institute 

Specialized Nioncollegute Postsecondary School 



^,87$ 
225 

1,899 
10,851 
720 
162 
30* 



) 



Total 



19,043 



n 



0 
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(B) Program Improvement (Subpart 2, Sectional) 

/ V 

The Secretary is authorized to use funds reserved for Subpart 2 (Programs of 
National Significance) to award contracts in two areas which impact on vocational 
education personnel development: (l) projects determined by the Secretary to be of 
national significance for the purposes authorized by Section 135, and (2) the support 
of a national center for research in vocational education. Both of these programs 
are designed to serve the professional vocational education community at State and 
local levels including administrators, supervisors, teacher educators, guidance 
personnel, teachers and students. In addition, the findings and products serve the 
total range of institutions, professional workers, and others who are engaged in 
occupational education and training, employability and career development. 



The Project s of National Significance are targeted primarily on the development of 
_#oducts that Can be used at State, institutional and local levels. The practitioners 
of vocational education and their students are the ultimate populations served. Six 
Curriculum Coordination Centers are supported to provide technical assistance to 
States in curriculum development, to conduct training on the use and adaptation of 
instructional materials, and to provide guidelines and bibliographies for the 
production of national priorities. These six centers are coordinated nationally, 
regional in organization and serve State, institutional and lo£ai vocational education 
staff members in all 57 States and territories. During FY 19S0, these six centers 
conducted 349 inservice workshops for over 14,000 participants. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education authorized by Section 
171, was funded in FY 1978 at The Ohio State University on an annually renewable 
fita-year contract. Many of its* applied research and development products are 
dtfectly related to personnel development and are distributed to State, institutional 
and local personnel. The Center's National Academy for Vocational Education offers 
an ih-residence program and an institute program of workshops, conferences, and 
symposia for' State and lefcal vocational education leadership personnel. The in- 
residence program has hosjed approximately 30 individuals perjea^JTM-AeademyT 
through the institute program, has offered approximately 70 workshops and 
conferences per year proviUi^g^training for approximately 2,000 individuals each. 



year on a cost-recovery basvs. The Natipnal C 



Natipna^Cei^eTs 



Advanced Study Center 



/ 
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conducts a long-teem (nine to twelve month) fellowship program designed for" 
scholarly pursuits by leaders and potential leaders from vocational education an0 
related fields. Since 1978, 23 educational leaders from 18 States, 14 disciplines and 
a variety of institution^settings have participated in this program. 



Training and Develop 
Section 172) 



«/t 



Programs for Vocational Education Personnel (Subpart 2, 



) 



Two types of training and development programs are authorized by Section 172, a 
Graduate Level Leadership Development Program of up to three years of advanced 
study in vocational education for experienced vocational educators ond-a Vocational 
Education Teacher Certification Program for up to two years ir£ length for 
unemployed teachers previously certified in another fidd or skilled employees in 
business, industry or oq*culture who wish to certify to teach vocational education in 
* ^j*f idd of teacher aHfrt age. individuals eligible^to participate in the Graduate Level 
^Leadership Development Program must have a minimum of two /ears of experience 
frV vocational education or in industry, military technical training or social science v 
reCearch; must be employed or reasonably assured of employment in vocational 
education; must have completed, as a minimum, a baccalaureate degree; must be 
recoavmended by their employer, or others, as homing vocational education 
leadership potential; and must be eligible for admission as a graduate student to a 
leadership development program at an institution of higher education approved by 
the Secretary. In 1978, the year this three-year program was initiated, over 6,000 
requests were received for applications and 1,122 individuals applied for the 155 
awards available (TABLE 4). 

TABLE 4. PARTICIPATION IN GRADUATE LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM: 1978-198! 



Applications requested 

States/Territories represented ' 

Applications received 

States/Territone*s represented 

v- 

A wards granted 

States/Territories represented 

Number/ptercent male 



6,243 
1,122 
'l55 
77/49.7 



57 
57 
57 
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Number/percent female il/iS"? 
* Number/percent minority 4 iviu.* 

Alternates placed in program m " 7 



Total individuals participating 



202 



Completed masters degree - 19 



Completed doctorate 
Universities/consortia participating 



127 



IS 



SOURCE: Program files, U> S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 

The 155 award recipients were eligible to participate in individualized 'leadership 

development programs, at IS institutions of higher education approved by the 

' Secretary, for a period not to exceed 36 .months. Applications were received from 

and awards were made to individuals from all 57 States and Territories. Seventy- 

eight (50.3 percent) of the award recipients were female aod 19 (12.3 percent) were 

minorities including American Indians, Asians, Blacks and Hispanics. As awardees 

completed their individual programs during the three year period, an additional V7 

alternates were placed in the program. 

* * 
Section 172 also authorizes a Vocational Education Teacher Certification Program 

designed to assist in the reduction of the shortage of vocational education teachers. 

This program provides fellowships for individuals certified as teachers in other fields 

during the fast 10 years who (1) desire to become certified as vocational teachers, 

(2) have skills and experience required for certification as vocational' teachers and 

(3) are unable to find employment in their field of previous certification. * 
Individuals employed in industry are also eligible for fellowships if they "meet the 
following three conditions: (I) have skills and experience in vocational fields where 
there is a shortage of teachers, (2) wish to certify to teach in those fields and (3) 
have been accepted by an approved teacher training-institution in such a program Of 
certification.' The Secretary must publish, before the beginning ^f«each competition, 

a listing oMhe areas -of teacher shortage in vocational educ»on and will, to the 
maximum ^degree possible, grant the fellowships to applicants seeking to certify in 
the areas of shortage. 
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When this ppogram was announced in 1978, 5,817 requests for applications were 
received from individuals in every State and Territory (TABLE 5), 

TABLE* PARTICIPATION IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION PROGRAM: 1978- 
1980 



Applications requested 5,817 

Applications received 422 

States/Territories represented 49 

Fellowships granted • 188 

States/Territories represented * • 31 

Previously certified in other field 135 

From business or industry 35 

Number/percent male 91/48.4 

Number/percent female 9^/51.6 

Number/ per cent minority 26/13.8 

Completed certification requirements 149 \ 
Completed program but'cohtinued education or 

returned to business or industry 36 

Universities participating * 69 



SOURCE: Program files, U. 5. Department oi Education, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education, 

Four hundred and twenty-t*o applications were received and reviewed from 49 

States an** fellowships were awaroed to 188 applicants, from 31 States, yfr> had been 

accepted for enrollment in a teacher certification program at one of 69 universities, 

One hundred thirty-five of the fellowship recipients were unemployed teachers 

previousUcertified in some Qth^r field and 53 were employed in business or industry 

at the t^P of application. Ninety-seven (51.6 percent) were female and 26 

(13.8 percent) were minorities including American Indians, Asians, Blacks and 

Hispanics. One hundred forty-nine of the 188 completed certification requirements 

and 36. continued their enrollment for further study or returned to business and 
1 

industry on completion of the program. 
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As stated previously, the Secretary must publish, prior" to each competition for the 
teacher certification fellowships, a listing of the areas of teacher shortage in 
vocational education, and to the maximum degree possible, grant the fellowships to 
applicants seeking to certify to teoch in the areas of shortage. All of the teacher 
certification fellowship recipients met that requirement. The data from that study, 
conducted and published prior to submission of applications for the 1978 
competition, indicated a shortage of 5,692 teachers reported by 37 States JTABLE 
6). 



TABLE 6. TEACHER SHORTAGES REPORTED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
I977-I978 ,/ 



Vocational Field 



Teacher 
Shortoge 



Percent 
of Total 



Agriculture 


419 


7.4 


Distributive Education 


277 


4.9 


Health Occupations Education 


835 


J 4*7 


Home Economics 


7S7 


13.3 


Office Occupations 


689 


♦ 12.1 


Technical Education 


193 


3.4 


Trodes and Industry 


2,083 


36.5 


Industrial Arts 


439 


7.7 


Total 


5,692 


100.0 



1/ 1977-1978 school year, 37 States reporting. 

SOURCE: Federal Register, Vol. 43. No. 82. pp. 181 17-18127, April 23, 197*^ 
This study was conducted by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. An OMB approved survey instrument requesting an enumeration of 
shortages by OE Codes was sent to the State Directors of Vocational Education. 
Response to the survey was voluntary. Thirty-seven States reported shortages, nine 
reported no shortages, three indicated they did not have the data available and seven 
States did not respond. * 
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FUNDING HISTORY 



(A) Vocational Education Personnel Training (Subpart 3, Section 135) 



Twenty percent of the basic grant funds received by each State each year must be 
used for the six authorized program improvement and supportive services purposes. 
One of those six purposes is vocational education personnel training (Section 135). 
The amount to be spent on that purpose is not stipulated and is determined by each 
State. Total Federal expenditures for vocational education increased from $499.1 
million in FY 1978 to $65S.l million in 1979, a 31.9 percent increase (TABLE 7). 
Federal expenditures for all six of the program improvement and supportive services 
purposes (Section 130 authorization) increased from $64.7 million to $120.8 million 
during that period, an increase of 86.6 percent. The National Center for Education f 
Statistics, Vocational Education Data Systems 1981- report on The Condition of 
Vocational Education , p. 170, shows total Federal outlays for preservice and 
inservice training (Section 135) of $9.0 million in FY 1978 and $13.6 million in 
FY 1979, an increase of 51.1 percent while the amount spent by the States for all six 
purposed increased nearly 87 percent. 
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(B) Program Improvement (Subpart 2, Section 171) 

During FY 1978 and FY 1979 the Programs of National Significance, as required by 
law, received five percent of the basic grant funds appropriated to the States 
(TABLE 9). In FY 1980 and FY 19S1, the appropriations 

TABLE 8. APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF 
NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE: FISCAL YEARS 1978 - 1981 



Program 


J?V IQ7» 
rl 17/5 


FY 


FY 1980 


FY 1981 


National Occupational 
Information Coordinat- 
ing Committee 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 


3,012,000 


3,000,000 


i 

National Center for 
Research in Voc. Ed. 


4,500,000 


5,064,497 


5,606,066 


-5,500,000 


Curriculum Coordi- 
nation Centers 

Projects of National 
Significance 


395,000 
1^,960,662 


632,822 
14,739,252 


364,096 " 
373,085 


599,000 
1,258,540 


Graduate Leader- 
ship Development 
Program 


l,7$u}000 


1,764,000 


1,002,293 




Vocational Teacher 
Certification Program 


l,850,t>00 


1,491,310 






Total 


'27,465,662 


28,619,881 


10,357,540 


10,357,540 



SOURCE: Program files, U. S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education. ' 

^or the Programs of National Significance dere reduceu to $10.4 million. 
Allocations for Projects of ,'Utionai Significance were approxino^^tjy $14 million in 
FY 1978 and FY 1979, $.4 million in FY 1980 and $1.3 million in f\ 1981. Funding 
for the Curriculum Coordination Centers ranged from $.4 million to V^ptHjon over 
the four years and funding for the National Center for Research in Vocational, 
Education ranged from $4.5 million to $5.6 million. As discussed earlier, these afe 
multi-purpose projects and centers and only a portion of their activities and 
expenditures are applicable to personnel development. The legislation also requires 
the Secretary to transfer not less than $3 million and not more than $5 million to the 
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National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee each fiscal year, unless 
there is point of order language in the appropriation bill. 

(CP Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel (Subpart 2, 
Section 172) 

Funding for the Graduate Leadership Development Program was approximately $1.7 
million for each of the first t^o years and was reduced to $1 million in the third 
year because some^of the awardees completed their programs prior to the end of the 
fiscal year (TABLE S). Funds were not availab^tQ reopen the program in FY 19SI. 
Each of the 18 institutions in the program (TABLE 4), received $4,000-per year for 
gach awardee enrolled at that institution. Any funds remaining from that amount, 
after payment of the awardee's tuition and fees, were used to support the leadership 
development program at that institution. Each awardee received $5,400 for full- 
time study for twelve months and an $S^5 allowance for each dependent. 

V 

Funds allocated to the Vocational Education Teacher Certification Vrogram declined 
from $1.8 million for the first year of the program, 1978, to $l^jnillion in the final 
year, 1979, as fellowship recipients completed certification requirements and left 
the program (TABLE 8). Each of the 69 institutions in the Wogram (TABLE 5), 
received $2,500 per year fQr each fellow enrolled at that institution. Any of that 
amount remaining, after payment of tuition and fees, was used to\strengthen the 
vocational education program at that institution. Each fellowship recipient received 
a stipend of $5,40*0 and $845 per dependent for each 12 months of full-time study. 
Funding was not available in FY 1980 or FY j^8l to open a new competition for this 
program. 
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PROGRAMS OFFERED 

(A) Vocational Education Personnel Training (Subpart 3, Section 135) / 

Section 135 authorizes comparable programs, and contains essentially the same lan- 
guage, as earlier personnel development legislation, Section 553, Part F, of the Ed- 
ucation Professions Development Act (EPDA), enacted in 1967. However, the use of 
funds under EPDA was a Federal responsibility while under Section 135 that respon- 
sibility has been shifted to the States. A review of five-year State plans revealed that 
the States retained much of the language and format developed at the Federal level 
for Section 553, Part F, in describing their plans for personnel development under 
Section 135. In 1973, when the EPDA, Section 553 programs terminated, there was a 
State system for personnel development in most States and a vocational education 
personnel development coordinator in every State and Terrrtory. These coordinators 
were responsible for encouraging, assisting and coordinating preservice and inservice 
personnel development across all occupational areas at all levels. In October of 19S1, 
there were only nineteen States with full-time personnel development coordinators. In 
most other States that function has been assigned to the RCU director or another 
State administrator. A 19S1 survey of the 57 RCU directors, completed by the National 
Research Coordinating Unit Association, indicated that responsibility for personnel 
development was a part of the Rail in 31, or 5^ percent, of the 57 States and 
Territories. I 

During 1980 and 1981, on-site quality reviews of State program improvement and 
supportive services were conducted in seven States; Arizona, Colorado, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Texas, Virginia and Washington. These quality reviews included the gate's 
personnel development activities under Section 135. Arizona contracts out their 
personnel development coordination to a major vocational teacher training institution 
which maintains close coordination 5 with the RCU. Mississippi and Texas conduct 
personnel development activities^_yn,der the auspices of the RCU. Virginia has a 
statewide* personnel development system, as does Nebraska , both of which are 
coordinated with the RCUs) The Colorado RCU funds the personnel development 
activities in that State. Washington's funds for personnel development are split by 
full-time equivalent enrollment between secondary school, and community college 
staff. * 

A staff review of FV 1981 programs in four additional States indicated that Iowa al- 
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located its funds for program improvement and supportive services through unified 
memoranda of agreement with Iowa State University, the University of Iowa, and the 
University of Northern Iowa. The purposes of these agreements were to assure liaison 
between the State agency and the institutions, and to strengthen preservice and 
mservice teacher education programs in the three to six vocational teacher or 
counselor training areas maintained by each institution. An instructional series was 
developed to give "survival skills" to new vocational teachers coming direcctly from 
industry to the classroom. 

r Utah sponsored workshops m occupational home economics, agriculture, homemakmg, 
ijpdukaal arts, distributive education, and trades and 'industry. These workshops 
r\nge/f from one to^fiye days. North Carolina has developed both mservice and pre- 
service > programs in their Personnel Development Trainirfg Process (PDTP). T)ie PDTP 
includes four ^niajor components: (I) needs assessment concerned with individual 
program area, and local agency needs,' (2) a planning phase which sets priorities, 
determines type of activities, plans for activities, and coordinates training activities, 
(3). an implementation phase which coordinates and executes the activities, and (<0 an 
evaluation phase which includes exit evaluation of outcomes as well as participant 
evaluation of activity. The PDTP has been field tested and evaluation of the process is 
'neanng completion. The mservice program provides^training for State staff, loca( 
administrators, teacher educators and vocational instructors. The preservice 
component is developing a?i effective delivery system for vocational teacher 
education. The Stat\p^?onnel Development Unit participates m the development of 
the North Carolina Quality Assurance Program for all public school educators. In 
addition, the framework for a master plan for vocational education personnel 
. development was completed during fiscal year 1981. { 

In 19S0-19S1, Pennsylvania conducted hk technological updating workshops in 33 
^different instructional programs. Th^e workshops were available to both vocational and 
CETA instructors. Although coordinated by vocational teacher educators at 
institutions of higher education, the technical content was presented by business and 
industry experts. The preservice and mservice needs of vocational instructors working 
with handicapped students were addressed in three additional projects. Concern for 
the disadvantaged was the concentration of four preservice and two mservice projects. 
In addition, Pennsylvania continued its commitment to competency based vocational 
teacher education, including occupational competency assessment. A competency 
based leader development project was funded which also focused on eliminating $ex 
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bias and solving management problems. Personnel Development Centers were funded 
at four" Pennsylvania universities with partial support from Section 135 funds (Table 9). 
? * » . 

O) Program Improvement (Subj^rt*2, Section 171) 

As indn-et£ji previously in the discussions of purposes and populations served, there are 
two authorizations under Section 171 (Programs of National Significance) b*oth of 
which contribute to vocational education personnel development: (1) projects deemed 
^ by the Secretary to,be of national significance, and (2) a national center for research 
in vocational education. 

Contracts for Projects of National Significance are awarded competitively and range 

from one to three years in duration. They address^ relevant aspects of energy and 

productivity problems, new technology, collaborative relationships -with industry, 

business and labor, program standards, accessiblity and equity. Twenty-six of the 

projects funded under this Section, averaging 23 months in duration, have direct 

relevancy to personnel development. For example, "Vocational Education Personnel 

Dev elop ment in the Pacific Basin" is a ( 27-month project which will be completed in 

DecSBWer 1981. It has conducted needs assessments, developed plans and procedures, 

and implemented .training programs for vocational personnel in the Pacific Territories. 

Another project, "Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist Materials", produces , 

instructional modules for the greservice and mservice training of vocational education 

currl/Culum specialists. These validated modules arejacing used in over 50 institutional 

and State sites, 
i 

« 

Two^pther, contracts completed in FY 1981 developed and validated standards for home 
economics and industrial arts programs'and trained^personnel nationally in their use. 
Thirteen other projects^ completed during 1^80-81 were reviewed to determine how 
their products were disseminated and personnel trained to their use (Table 10). 

4 ' 

The six regior*ai.Curriculum Coordination Centers are also funded by contracts under 
the provisions of Section 171. They^ provide a system for sharing interstate 
development and dissemination of curriculum and instructional materials. The Centers 
focus on national priority areas as an integral part of t^eir services, and respond to* the 
need of their respective consortia of States. Information sharing through 
dissemination and diffusion, technical assistance, and inservice* training are 
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TABU: 9. FOND ISC FOR ?&: \S i LVAhIA VVUTICNAL LOCATION PERSONNEL DEVtLOPMtfT 
CENTERS IV OTIOSE A» CWflS: 19*0 



Fund in j Purpose 


Imvtrsity 

104-102$ 


Indiana 
[ University 
; of pa 

106-1031 


Univcr-ity 
o£ 

»$6-10:y 


luuucy lv.utia 
(tolvcfUty 


9 / 

<»<5Pt«r Minastsvent / 


$ 40,*$3 


$ 52.473 


$ 49,169 


$ 49,391 


J rc*«**«^ lai £d, lor Intern teacher* 




10,718 


10,171 


10,200 


•"tela A*«ist£nce to $*5i.i.-vlr.g T«*c.1crs 


31.897 


34 , ISO 


3 2,019 


32.165 


.&sc*s."ncnt of Clxtnt Needs 
Simple v*c<2* Survey 
„>t<?i$iv» Needs Surrey 

ccr*oru-ei Oevtlopsien: Adotsor, Cocr-i tte*.» 


2.060 


2,200 
8.951 


2,063 
. 7,376 
IM-J7 


2,077 
0.-17S 


* S,s;c« fqr student Recruitaent, Ac',vi*«»ent 

^tu^criC Pccru^iacnt 
Siudert Ailvise'wnt 

Sludcnt riaccsKnt » 


18, $54 
10.917 


11,711 


l$,il7 

10, «9 


"* 16,999 
U>C 10 


~jc;e«ctv Courses 


•s. no 


7.850 




22o.o9y 




> 

4,*16 


5,063 




1J.535 * 


-C ~KlOflJu i Kills '.Ofk5i*OpS . 













-d System 


2^3.557 


1U9.103 




-2:,32S 


vr j*nii*tiorts 


to 
Uflt 


14,390 




2^,55^ 


1 

i 

19.352 


iol'-.AsoJ I .tcrn»ii}> v-:>-ponent of * 




tfi,*4S 




26,332 


1 *10,12S 


Differential loent 




69,450 


l2,*>20 


31,4:0 




v-ce. Cucj-otenc/ A3s«ss w^lcttonc 




20,*5« 




22,166 


22.^71 


/JW £q Jij-r <jnt & Supplies 




25,954 


13,75,4 






- t*l C«n tor £ adding 




So*. 3, 021 


$5v3,4 3t> 


S327.XI 




jr.d-'vj for Jon-cent* r Activities 






;4,7S4 


21.0JJ 




»o*ai 3}Vi< "urtdift? 




ic>L ),o;i 









SOURCE: 1983 r Sl PtrrsiUa^ia IW^- nr of Fdic lion t>iv 
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VKOJCt DXSTWSLTCN PEFSCNNEL TPAIXINC, SELECTED, 
PROJECTS Of >WrtONtt, SICNIF1CASCE; 1510 - Mil 



Project Title 



Frcduct(s} DistnbutJfc 
ani Personnel Training 




Vocational Se*±5 of Adult 
Wcren Offerders- 



Study of Vccjp*€rt3r^- -| 
Education Research and 
Development Systeew And 
Utiliraiicn of Products 

Effective Mechanises for 
Facilitating * 
Coordination j 
of Vocational Education 
Progress with YECA 
Projects 



State Planning for 
Delivery of Vocational 
Education to Special 
populations 



Development and Criteria 
and rrccetfires to 
Measure the extent of 
Irplencntaticn and the 
Effectiveness of 
Dercnstraticn Projects 
Vocational Education 

Of QUAlltM 

EducatiorJ 
in State Prisons ] 

Modified Vocational 
Cumculua for the 
Handicapped 



Media Presentation on 
Mattstreesing the 
Handicapped (l(na fifci) 

Dtveloprtmt of ^odel 
>te--xds of Administration 
, (>CU for Office for Civil 
Rights Guidelines for 
Vocational Education 

Revision aid Updating of 
Liiung of vocational 
Instructional Materials 
Available from Federal 
Aaerciea 

Accessibility -to 
Vocational Education 
Facilities and Progr a r * 
for Handicapped Persons 
(5 volure set) 

Aired Services Materials 
Conversion (Cental 
Assistant ard Medical 
Assistant) - i 53 Modules) 

Dtvtlccnent of a 
Cataiog of ^todif-cauons 
and Adaptations of 
vcc*tionai Education , 
Equipment for Serving 
the Handicapped 



Cne Areriea. Inc. 
Washington, D.C 



The Network 
Andover, MA 



Conserve. Inc. 
Raleigh, NC 



Conserva, Inc. 
Raleigh, NC * 



Development Associates 
Arlington, VA 



Systera Sciences, Inc. 
Chapel Kill, tc 



University of 
Wisconsin System 
Madison, WT 



WG3H Educational 
Foundation 
Boston, MA 

C7C Education and 
Human Development 
Inc. 

Belncnt. MA 



Human Resources 
Minagerant, Inc, 
Washington. D.C. 



System Sciences, Inc. 
Bethesda, MD 



Developnent Associates, Incy 
Austin. TX 



University of wisconaJr 
Madison, WI 



4 workshops for State Voc. Ed. 
and correctional staffs: 
5? voc. Ed. State directors; 
NONE-EPIC. 



57 Voc. Ed. 
NCHVE-EKIC: 
^CCCS. 



State directors; 



2 weeksheps for State Voc. Ed. and 
esployncnt and training counciU r 
representatives and LEA and prune 
sponsor staffs; 
57 Voc. Ed. State directors; 
NCRVE-ERIC; 

6 CCCs; 

57 pcu directors. 

57 Voc. Ed. State directors; 
NCRVE-EPJC: 
i CCCs; 

57 PCU directors; 
57 SLRs; 

5 7 state Special Needs Suoervi*orr 
130 voc. Ed. teacher training 
institutes. 

57 Voc. Ed. State directors: 
NCHVE-ERIC; 
- 57 MS directors. 



5 workshops for 170 State Voc Ed. 
or correction staff; « 
NCWE-ERIC. 

57 Voc. Ed. State directors 
NOWE-ERICj 
f CCCs: 

57 RCU directors* 
57 SLfts; 

57 state Special Needs Supervisors 
130 Voc. Ed. teacher training 
institutions. «i 

6 CCCs; / 
National Audiovisual Canter. 

5 workshops for 150 State Voc. Ed. 

staff; 

NCRVE-ERIC; 

i CCCs. 



NCWE-EPIC. 

i cccs; 

57 stats Voc. Ed. si^ervisors frcrr 
each of 1 Voc. Ed. fields plus 
special needs Voc. Ed. supervisor* 

57 Voc. Ed. State directors. 
NCRVE-ERIC; 
t CCCs. 



57 Voc. £d State directors. 
NCKVS-ERIC; 

National Technical Information 
Service. 

57 Chief State School Officers. 
57 State Directors of voc. Ed. • . 
$"> State Oirtctors of Special 
Sd RCVs: 

AVA* 

Teacner traininc institutions; „ 
State Supervisor of Special seeds; 
Council for Exceptional Children; 
f rectal verxs 
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emphasized. Inservg:e training is a significant feature of this network. Training 
sessions are conducted for a cross section of clients involved in vocational education 
including teachers, 'counselors, supervisors, CETA staff, business, industry, labor, and 
others from both public and private schools, \yorkshops covered topics such as energy 
education, sex equity, productivity, special needs curriculum, and others. A total of 
3<f9 workshops involving l*f,W participants were conducted throughout the network 
during FY 1980. 

The second authorization under Section !71 is support for a National Center for 

Research in Vocational Educ ation. This Center conducts vocational education 
— — t 

research, development and training which addresses vocational education problems of 
national significance. It distributes its own, as well as State produced, program 
improvement products, and information to" the States, colleges and universities, 
technical institutes, and profess iona l and f related organizations. It acts as a clearing 
house for State initiated program improvement materials and products. The tenter 
serves the staff development needs of vocational education through tttos\ functions 
and in *a variety of more specific ways. Through its National Academy 'forlVoCational 
Educators, ^3,826 teachers and administrators participated in 19S0 in S3 programs 
conducted in 32 States. In that same year, 2<f individuals from rune States participated 
in the National Academy In-Residence Program, which fosters individual study and 
leadership development. The National Center's Advanced Study Center is also serving 
staff development needs through its Fellows Program. Since 1978, 23 educational 
leaders from 18 States, 14 disciplines and a variety of institutional settings have taken 
part in this program.. 

The National Center has completed a number of studies which .impact, on personnel . 
development in vocational education. Some of these are: "Imp t licati«ns of New and 
Changing Occupations foe Instructional Development"; "A Study of State Level 
Administrators of Vocational Education"} and "Preseryice and Inservice Specifications 
for Intervention Methods for Vocational Educators t Serving Special Needs 
Subpopulations". The Center also distributes quarterly 1,800 complimentary copies of a 
publication, Memo , to vocational researchers, State Education Agencies* teacher 
education departments, and related agencies in order to foster communication and the 
exchange of ideas among vocational educators. In addition, JI00 ( 000 copies of 
Vocational Educator are sent free of charge twice a year to secondary and 
postsecondary teachers, teacher educators, CETA sponsors and other interested groups 
of people. This pu6li:ation informs teachers and administrators about new products 
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which are available from the Center and the kinds of technical assistance avaiffeble to 
the field. The National Center has developed 29 Performance-Based jteacher 
Education Modules, and revised 30 others, designed ;to develop teacher educators* skills 
in working with special populations and for their use in the training of teachers. , 

(C) Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel (Subpart 2, 
Section 172) 

As indicated in the Populations Served section, awards were made in 1978 to 155 
eligible applicants to participate in the Graduate Leadership Development Program at 
IS approved universities. As^ awardees completed their programs during the 36 months' 
of eligibility, 47 alternates were added for a total of 202 individuals served. Nineteen 
of the 20JiCompleted a masters degree and 127 completed the djctorate while in the 
program. The awardees were involved in such activities as graduate level course work, 
seminars, workshops in special populations, internships in national, State and local 
edujptlon agencies such as the U.S. Department of Education, American Vocational 
A^j^Iation, National Advisory Council, Department of Labor, U.S. House* of 
Representatives, and U.S. Senate, State Departments of Education, regional offices, 
area vocational schools, correctional institutions, as well as CETA and other ipanpower 
programs. In addition, the participants enrolled in courses in such areas as economics, 
sociology, psychology, political science, research and statistics. They also participated 
% in or conducted national, State and local conferences or other activities contributing 
to their leadership development. 




Although ail IS institutions had the primary goal of developing individuals 
leadership positions, each varied somewhat in how that goal was attained. For 
example, the overall goal of the program at North Carolina State University was to 
develop persons for leadership wittfspeciai emphasis on preparing managers of State, 
local and national systems and such supporting roles as research and evaluation 
specialist, curriculum specialist, and teacher educator. Each awardee had objectives 
in one of these areas, plans of graduate study individually tailored \toward those 
objectives, internships in line with those objectives and formative evaluation of 
achievement of those objectives. Each program is individualized, and designed to meet 
predetermined individual needs. 

At the University of Minnesota , awardees were involved in such activities as an 
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especially designee^ graduate level core course program, seminars, tutorials, workshops, 
and internships. For individualized leadership development, they also conducted and 
participated in national, state and local conferences and workshops. Although specific 
objectives varied among awardees, the program was designed to help all awardees 
communicate educational concepts; provide effective leadership in programs of 
vocational and technical education^ assess the implications of vocational legislation, 
policies, and administration at State and federal levels r apply research techniques to 
problems of evaluations, program planning and operation; and understand issues in 
society which reflect on vocational education. 

\wardees at Rutgers University participated in a program of advanced degree study 
and research with a strong emphasis on leadership development. Enrichment 
components of the program included practicum and field experiences to develop 
professional capabilities and to explore potential career options; national, regional, 
State and local conferences, seminars, and workshops to discuss current issues and 
concepts and sharpen leadership skills; field trips and visitations to observe the 
management and operation of federal, State and local agencies and delivery systems; 
regularly schedule^ meetings and seminars to discuss significant issues, legislation, 
programs and policies and to exchange ideas wi*fc experts in vocational education, 
related fields, research and curriculum developmertt; and periodic assessment and 
followup through academic advisement and mdivicjial program evaluation which 
enabled awardees to plan and improve their individualized .programs and group 
leadership activities. Placement information and services were provided by the 
Department of Vocational-Technical Education as well as the University Career 
Development Center. * t 

The Graduate Leadership Development Program at The Ohio State University included, 
'the following for each participant; core courses in vocational education; courses 
designed to give each awardee contact with current practices and issues in each 
vocational field; in-depth course schedules in the participant's leadership 
specialization, course and personalized responsibilities in related disciplines depending 
on the needs and interests of the awardee; flexibility in program and structure to meet 
long-term career goals; fiej^and internship experiences in a wide variety of settings 
designed, for the individual; and opportunities to carry out research through the 
resources o( the university and the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education to improve research competency. 
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A unique leadership development experience has been provided for all awardees each 
year during the national convention of the American Vocational Association. A full 
day and two evening sessions are scheduled for a national leadership Seminar, This 
seninar provides the a war dees an opportunity to share experiences with each other and 
to interact with respected and distinguished leaders m vocational education, related 
fields and business and industry. 

The seminar is planned and all details of its operation carried out by national 
committees of graduate leadership awardees. Awardees served as chairpersons, 
facilitators, introducers, recorders and evaluators. This active participation in the 
program and its planning gives a large number of awardees an opportunity to develop 
leadership skills at a national level. Regional conferences are also planned and held 
during the year to concentrate on specific issues and developmental experiences of 
interest tothe institutions and awardees in a given Region. v 



The iSS recipients of. fellowships for the Vocational Education Teacher Certification 
Program also participated in highly individualized programs at the 69 universities they 
attended. The University of Michigan, Flint, has 19 participants in this program, the 
highest number of any of the '69 institutions. The Certification program is fully 
articulated *ith Mott Community College to provide technical skill development and 
updatfng. the State of Michigan requires a degree for certification along with 
competency testing. Seventeen of the 19 completed all of the requirements by the end 
of the program^ Fourteen accepte^Lteaching positions in Michigan, one out of Stale, 
ar d two are continuing graduate programs. 

Fcjur of the 12 felloes at Iowa State University were seeking certification to \each 
vocational agriculture. All four completed certification, three are teaching and ope is 
in education-related agribusiness. The other eight participants enrolled in 
certification programs for, trades and industry. All eight completed the require tients 
for certification in Iowa and all participated in professional meetings and other 
experience programs at national, regional, aad State levels. A recruitment program 
was developed by the fellowship<reciptents'anJptaff for use throughout the State and a 
slide-tape presentation, brochures and response cards were developed and distributed 
to community colleges, private institutions, and secondary schools. 

California State University, Sacramento , had one fellow who completed her 
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certiliCation program and is now teaching. The teacher educator at that institution 
reported that this individual would not have been able to pursue a program of 
certification without the support of this program. That observation appea/s frequently 
throughout reports from the 69 instituions. 

All three of the fellows who participated in the programat California State University 
long Beach , completed certification requirements. Two of them are teaching part- 
time and working in the occupation in which they certified. The third individual is 
continuing her vocational education program at the graduate level. ,Two of these 
individuals were previously certified in physical education and one in English. All 
three participated m the American Vocational Association Weekender for teacher* 
development. 

Fourteen fellows participated in the certification program at Florida State University 
with 10 of the 14 completing certification requirements and accepting teaching 
positions. This program utilized resources at Tallahassee Community College and 
♦ Florida A & M University to strengthen its content and experiences for the 
participants and provided a variety of experiences to increase professional growth, 
including internships. 

MEASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS • , 

(A) Vocational Education Personnel Training (Subpart 3, Section 135) 

Only h Tilted, and largely anecdotal, data are available on the effectiveness of State 
expenditures of Federal funds for program improvement and supportive services 
through personnel development. The amount of Section 130 funds used for personnel 
development is a State decision and the data on the amount spent for that purpose t in 
relationship to the total and to the other five authorized functions, were presented in 
the section on funding history. VEDS data for FY 1979 show $1.03 of non-federal funds 
spent by the States on preservice and inservice training for each $1.00 of Federal 
funds. 

The number of full-tme personnel development coordinators at State level has 
steadily declined and responsibility for this function has been shifted to other 
administrators. Teacher shortages and resources for adequate preservice and inservice 
Reparation of vocational person\j continue to be serious problems. Many four-year 
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teacher education institutions have reduced their commitment to preservice training. 
Local schools are closing programs when qualified instructors are not available. 

During F*Y 19S0 and FY 1931> on-site manage nent evaluation reviews for program 
quality included analyses of the State program improvement and supportive services in 
seven States. There appears to be a greater defidt, quantitative and qualitative, m 
technical *reas of occupatiosal skill development than in professional areas of 
methodology. Such expressions as "shortages" and "lack of resources" appear 
frequently in reports and program descriptions. The Condition of Vocational 
Education , NCES, 3uly 1981, p. Ill, states that since 1972, the total number of 
instructional staff has grown by over 50 percent but a profile of staff characteristics 
sug^sts that there has been only limited success in providing staff which mirror the 
heterogeneous nature of the students they instruct. 

(6) Program Improvement (Subpart 2, Section 171) 

The Federally contracted P rojects of National Significance provide a basis for 
leadership needed to improve the quality of vocational education programs. These 
projects produce information for decistonmakfng and policy concerning national 
problems. They also develop materials for occupational areas that are changing. The 
methods, practices, strategies, and products are designed tojmpro^e the quality of 
instruction and administration. Each project must have a dissemination plan which 
assures that vocational educators are kept informed of the progress and the outcomes 
„of the project. 

The procurement, monitoring, and evaluation processes used are the major points of 
quality c^jjj^jbl and assurances of effectiveness. Contractors for the projects are 
competitively selected and within ten days of the award the project director and 
project officer review and agree oft the details of the project. Each contract has a 
monitoring plan with monthly exception reports reviewed and acted upon by the 
project officer and contract officer. Site visits to the projects are conducted at least 
yearly and telephone or report monitoring occurs monthly. Final products and 
technical reports are reviewed by the project officer, contract officer, and receive a 
quality review, by non-federal reviewers. Contractors disseminate products and 
conduct training sessions for vocational education personnel concerning the project 
findings and products. Samples of dissemination and training activities for 13 projects 
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are given in TABLE 10. Reactions to the training and ©f fectiveness of the products are 
compiled and summarized. 

Each of the six Curriculum Coordination Centers (CCC) reported the dollars saved 
during FY 1980, by the adoption/adaptation of CCC identified materials as opposed to 
redevelopment. A total of 765 curriculum-related products developed by other States, 
were adopted/adapted at a savings of $3,973,200 for the network. During FY 1980, 84 
interstate development activities for jointly needed curricula were implemented 
throughout the 57 States and Territories, Conducting searches is another function of 
the CCC network. Over 3,000 searches were conducted by the six Centers during FY 
1980. Disseminating curriculum materials and information to the vocational education 
community is an ongoing service of the network. Materials such as curriculum guides, 
resource guides, special bibliographies, newsletters, catalogs, brochures, and films are 
disseminated on a regular basis. During FY 1980, 391,44^ items were disseminated by 
the network reaching approximately 224,000 constituents. Requests for CCC 
consultation, technical assistance and training more than doubled in FY 1980 to a total 
of over 4,000 such requests. Although most of these requests were handled by 
telephone or -nail, 48 technical assistance visits were made and 349 workshops were 
conducted for 14,499 participants. 

* 

In addition to the quality control measures listed above for Projects. of National 
Signficance, quarterly meetings are held for the Directors of the Curriculum 
Coordination Centers who plan and implement an inter-region program of work as part 
of their contract requirements. 

3 V 

The recipient of the five year contract for the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education is co-npetitively selected. Each year the Center may exercise its 
option to renew the contract, arid the government negotiates a new one year contract 
based on prior performance and proposed new work. An Advisory Council, appointed 
by the Secretary, provides advice to the Center's Director on a quarterly basis. Site 
visits are conducted monthly by the project officer. Exception reports are reviewed 
monthly and progress reports quarterly by both the project and contracts officer. 
Draft products are reviewed by the project officer and program specialists and there is 
a quality review of all finished products by techincal review panels of non*Center " 
personnel. Two formal evaluation are conducted, at mid-contract and at the end of 
the contract. The mid-contract evaulation was conducted August 4-S, 1^X0, by a team 
of six non-FedcraKcjiaUiators. This evaluation focused on the Center's management 
operations and on the^s^x functions around which the Center's congressionally 
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mandated responsibilities are organized. The evaluation assessed the Center's 
operations by examining the strengths and weaknesses of its processes, activities, and 
products. The following ans-fmdiags from the nud-contract evaluation of the Center; 

-I. Quality 

o The quality of the Center's products is high. 

r , 

o Extensive field involvement in the development of products contributes significantly 
to the relevancy of the products ^developed. 

o The product development process is systematic, efficient, and productive. 

o Product impact and usefulness appear to be good. 

I 

o Product dissemination could be extended to a greater diversity of audiences, 
o The staff is highly qualified, and represent^ diverse areas of expertise. 




2. Management 

o The management system is #ell organized 
numerous products on a tight! schedule. 



to efficiently and effectively develop 



o Management has established, and is maintaining, both an internal evaluation 
system and a product review and evaluation system to insure quality in the 
products developed and in the services provided. 

o An effective communication system is maintained among the staff. 

o Staff morale is high. 



Management has implemented and is maintaining a staff development plan. 
Management is using both its staff and fiscal resources effectively. 
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pr- 0 Manage mem is able to obtain and maintain both financial and programmatic 
^ H ~ support from the Ohio State University. 

*3.- €ompliance - 

o The Center is Complying with both the letter and the intent of the scope of 
, work of the contract. 

t 

o The Center has excellent accountability for both performance and financial 
areas. 

o The Center's operations are restricted by operating under a contract rather than 
a grant. A grant is a more appropriate funding mechanism for the Center. 

Both participant evaluations and on-site reviews of the leadership development 
functions of the Center have been consistently positive. The mid-contract review 
reported that "This function has been growing continually. The number of activities 
offered and the number of participants have been increasing steadily. The Center is 
responsive to the inservice training rjeeds of the vocational education community.^ The 
evaluation forms returned by the participants indicate that a majority have had their 
needs and expectations met." » * 
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(C) Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel (Subpart 2, 
Section 172) 

i t 

Eighteen universities were competitively y«etTOeed /or the Vocational Education 
% Graduate Leadership Development Programs Applications for fellowships from eligible 
individuals jvere competitively reviewed Tano 155 applicants were selected for awards. 
Yearly site visits were made by project officers and a 2$ item evaluation instrument 
*as jsed with awardees and staff to determine the effectiveness of the leadership 
programs. The scores. on the evaluation instruments average 3.5S on a ^.0 scale for the 
18\istitutions and their programs. Annual progress reports and final technical reports 
fronn the institutions were reviewed by the project officer and grants officer* 
Nineteen of the avvardees completed a masters degree and 127 completed the doctorate 
while in the program. ' The participants in this program have assumed positions of 
leadership in vocational education throughout the Nation as State directors of 
Vocational Education, university and college administrators, university department 
Chairpersons, executive directors of State advisory councils on vocational education, 
cuTiiculum developers, researchers, professionals in related agencies such as CETA, 
special education,^ and adult education, and members of, legislative bodies. 

The Vocational Education Teacher Certification Program enabled teacher educators 
to innprovje the teacher education programs at their institutions. One-hundred and 
eighty-eight individuals participated in the program at 69 institutions. Site visits were 
made to selected institutions by project officers. Annual progress reports and final 
technical reports were reviewed by the project officer and the grants officer. One- 
hundred and fortyrnine of the 1S8 fellowship recipients completed certification 
requirements. 
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Mr. Washington. Well, thank you, Dr. Worthington. You'd prob- 
ably win a contest in Speed reading. But thank you for your presen- 
tation. . • 

Dr. Worthington. You said you didn't have much time. I re- 
spected that. 

Mr. Washington. You took it seriously. Thank you very much. 
We'll waive the questions at this time and hear from the other wit- 
nesses and then interrogate the witnesses as one group, as one 
panel. 

Dr. Rupert Evans? If you could move over a little bit there? 

STATEMENT OF RUPERT EVANS, PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Dr. Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Its a particular pleasure, 
since I am from Illinois, to recognize that the Chair is from that 
important State, and I think we can even claim the counsel from 
, that important State. 

May I introduce Shirley Muehlenthaler from the State of Iowa, 
.who is accompanying me. If she might be recognized, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. ^Washington. Certainly. When you finish, yotf rnear^? 
Dr. Evans. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Washington. Does she have testimony she wishes to give? 
"Dr. Evans. Yes, I believe she does. 
4 Mr. Washington. All right. When you finish. 
Dr. Eva*s. Thank you.* 

I am % afraid that some 1 of the things I will have to say might not 
give you quite as rosy a picture as the previous testimony has 
given. It seems io'me thfct vocational staff development in this 
country is in a pretty sad shape and is becoming worse rapidly 
Most of ug^ujyocational education are agreed that the keys to the 
revitaltfdtionA)f vocational education' lie in the development of a 
professional staff and in curriculum materials and in facilities and 
equipment. Those three things are absolute keys to revitalizing vo 
cational education and I believe, that revitalizatioli is necessary. 

But I would like, if I may, to speak just about professional staff 
development because I happen to beliew that of those three things 
it is even more important than the Pthgr two. 

The last time I had the pleasure pi testifying before this commit 
tee was in 1975 and at that time I reported a very severe -shortage 
of industrial arts teachers. I'd like at this time to point out that 
that shortage is even worse than it was then and that to that we 
have to add an extreme shortage of vocational agriculture teachers 
and the beginnings of a, very severe shortage of health occupations 
teachers. 

Indeed, .it seems to me that the only area of staff in vocational 
education in which there are not severe quantitative or qualitative 
shortages is in the business that I am in, which is vocational teach 
er education at the university. We, I think, if anything, have a sur 
plus of vocational teacher educators for the universities and I think 
we've accomplished this in two ways, one of which is highly desir 
able and one of which is highly undesirable. , J 




The vocational leadership development program, which you have 
heard described, and I would like to point out that it has been ter- 
minated, even though >ou might have gotten the impression that it' 
was continuing, 4he new starts in the thing have been terminated. 
But that program turned out some 300 university faculty members 
for vocational teacher education, and so one of the things, we did 
then was to increase the supply of vocational teacher educators. 

I would like to see the/as you might see from my written testi- 
mony, I am Fecommending that that leadership development pro- 
gram be continued instead of terminated, but that it concentrate 
on the development of administrators and policymakers rather 
than on preparing people for university jobs, because in addition to 
manipulating the' supply we have sharply decreased the demand. 
Now, this is the part that really concerns me. We have university 
after university in^lhis country terminating its program of voca- 
tional teacher education. The most extreme example is in the State 
of Michigan where I have said in my paper three, but I've just 
learned of a fourth university there that effectively has terminated 
its^vocational teacher education program. 

N(>w, the reasons for this are diverse. But it basically boils down 
to one thing, that ever since vocational education started, national- 
ly in this country in 1917, we have had to bribe the universities to 
provide vocational teacher education. As far as they are concerned, 
it's a low status operation, and for 50 years virtually every State in 
the Union bribed its universities to train vocational teachers, and 
other staff members. But in the 1900's the universities had a good 
deal of money and so the States said to the universities, "We would 
like to have you take on this burden yourselves," and the universi- 
ties took it on, but now that the universities are in financial trou- 
ble the first thing they're doing is terminating their vocational 
teacher education programs. 

We have a turnover of about 30,000 vocational teachers every 
year in the occupational vocational programs. Typically, we gradu- 
ate about 6,600 occupational teachers with baccalaureate degrees, 
6,600 as opposed to 28,000 just for turnover, let alone the amount 
that we've needed for expansion, and we've been doubling our en- 
rollments in \ocational education approximately every 10 years. 
So, a high proportion of the vocational teachers simply don't have 
any preparation for it. 

We have another bevere problem and that is that when vocation- 
al education was expanding so rapidly we decreased our standards 
for employment of \ocational educators, decreased the amount of 
occupational experience that was required in order to become a vo- 
cational teacher. We had to do it simply because we didn't have the 
facilities for training vocational teachers. 

Now what is happening, as enrollments in the secondary school 
go down, we're having academic teachers who are being moved lat- 
erally. They're underemployed English teachers, social studies 
teachers, who perhaps had a year of experience bagging groceries 
or some other parttime work, who now find themselves called voca- 
tional teachers arid we're having similar problems with underem- 
ployed high school principals who are being moved into vocational 
administrative slots, even though they may be highly antagonistic 
to vocational education. 
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, Now, the results are, I think, disastrous, and if we are interested 
in, as I certainly am, in a revitalization of vocational education, 
this demands that we do something significant about the training 
of professional staff. v 

Finally, I'd like to point out that the involvement of vocational 
education with the other major occupational training systems in 
this country is increasing rapidly. We have the military programs, 
CETA programs, private proprietary school programs, business and 
industrial training programs, apprenticeship, in addition to voca- 
tional education. All of these are concerned with preparing skilled 
workers forour economy. , 

, I have listed in my paper a number of the ways in which we are 
becoming more actively involved with these other occupational 
training systems, and we are losing a considerable number of our 
best vocational staff to these other training systems. We can see 
why they want our people but it is creating further shortages for 
us in our professional staff. ' ' * 

I'd like, if I mayrto'stop here. I realize yotfiUime is limited. I do 
have a set of written testimony and I would be pleased to respond 
to questions. # — 

Mr. Kilde^ Certainly. Your written testimony will ^e included 
in its entirety in the record. 

Mr. Evans. Thank yoju. 

[Prepared statements of Rupert Evans and Shirley Muehlentha- 
ler follow:] 
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Pkki'akkij Statkmknt uy Dr. Ri pf,rt N. Evans, Professor ut Vocational 

AM* TKUfNK \|. EDI CATION, CoMXGE OK EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
iLMN'Ofcs UliB\N\, IM. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss vocational teacher 
education and staff development with this distinguished Subcommittee. 
Although my testimony .speaks principally to activities which are fund- 
ed or 'fundable under the Vocational Edu -at ion Amendments of 1976, I 
will also refer to other occupational training systems which use voca- 
tional teachers. 

In order to conserve your time, I have concentrated on the problems, 
rather than the accomplishments of vocational education personnel depart- 
ment. I wish-I had time to describe the very real progress that has been 
made *n building programs which teach teachers how to provide vocational 
education^fcr th£ handicapped, in developing lintagds between CETA and 
vocational education- in creating liaison among teacher training pro- 
grams, in creating leadership development programs which have identified 

4 arid trained young adults for real leadership roles; and in building , 

» 

career ladders where none existed before. 

a 

It is likely that you will hear other testimony today which will 
speak to sojp of these accomplishments and will assure you that few 
problems remain. As you will see, I believe that the remaining problems 
are substantial^ and that many of them are growing, instead of receding. 
The Revitalization of Vocational Education 

For many years the bulk of Federal funding has been used for the 
operation of local programs of vocational education. It may be unfair to 
refer to this as the maintenance of existing programs, because a considerable 
amount of innovation has occured. Never *fche less, it is clear that voca- 
tional education is in need of revitalization, and that a redirection of 
Federal funding is the best way of ensuring that this occurs. 
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There are three keys to the revitalization of vocational education, 
a. professional staff, b. curriculum and curriculum materials, and c. 
facilities and equipment. Most people will agree that improvements are 
needed in all three., but my testimony is directed at the development of 
teachers, administrators, guidance counselors, teacher educators and 
other staff members. These are the people who make or brake vocational 
education. No matter how good the facilities or the curriculum^, little 
can be accomplished without capable staff. 

The Shortage of Vocational. Teachers 
Khen I reported to you last (April 30, 1975), I said that teachers - 
for industrial arts programs which are eligible for Federal vocational 
education support were in particularly short supply. There's no doubt 
that this shortage is more severe no*. The shortage of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture is far worse than it was then, and the shortage of 

^ teachers of health occupations continues to grow. Indeed, I can report 
substantial alleviation of shortages in only one area. We now have an 
adequate number of people who are prepared to be university -based teacher 

. educators. 

How have we eliminated this one area of shortage? First, by increas- 
«^ mg the supply. We trained some 300 professors (and # many other leaders) 
through the Vocational Education Leadership Development Program, Clearly 
this program has been a major success of Federal action 'in vocational educ- 
tion. 

But we also decreased the demand, by shrinking or closing vocational 
teacher education programs , The mcsj" striking example is in Michigan, 
where three major universities effectively killed their vocational teacher 
education programs, 
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How could It be that in the face of continuing demand for vocational 

teachers and other staff, some universities have stopped training them and 

others have decreased their output? The answer lies in the relatively low 

status of vocational teacher education. For fifty years or more, most 

states had to bribe universities to oi f er vocational teacher education. 

They did this by providing funds for staff salaries and for travel to get 

them off campus to work with teachers. But during the 1960's, universities 

were better financed than they had ever been, so state vocational education 

authorities were able to persuade them to begin funding vocational teacher 

education. However, during the 1970 's, enrollments have decreased sharply 

ft * 
in colleges of education, also they have had to reduce staff. The easiest 

place to reduce college budgets has been in* vocational teache/ education. 

Whenever there is a shortage of resources, the higher status cannibals 

* attack the lower status cannibals, 

Reducing the size of university -based vocational teacher education pro- 

s grams has nearl> eliminated the shortage of vocational teicher educators, 
but it does not bode well for the future supply of vocational teachers and 
other staff. It restricts opportunities to train minorities and women as 
vocational teachers in non-traditional fields. It \!elays efforts to replace 
the large number of staff who entered teaching during the 1940' s 
and who are now retiring. And it 'hampers^ attacks on the basic pr 
existing vocational staff. • 

Interaction of Quality and Quantity of Vocational Staff 

V 

Project Baseline reported that in 1970 there were more than 200,000 
full-time and part-time teachers of vocational education in thi:> count r> . 
This number is now near 500,000 '3~0,000 full time equivalents) Moie than 
two- thirds of these (about 260,000 FTE) teach in employment- related occupa- 
tional programs (NIE, 1980 ,?p VI-24). 
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Suppose we consider only the employment related teachers, assume 
a 10 percent turnover rate (the actual rate varies between 7 and 12 
percent), and assume no expansion (though enrollments have been doubl- 
ing each decade) This would require more than 26,000 teachers per year. 
But "in 19"9 there were only 6334 baccalaureates in occupational vocational 
^eacher education programs (NIE, 1980, lable VI-14), and aboufc half of 
them chose jobs other than teaching. 

How have LEA's coped with these shortages? The postsecondary and 
adult programs have reacted by hiring more and more part-time teachers 
(now about SO percent of their staff, according, to Wulfsberg and Golliday, 
1980, Chapter 6). Secondary schools have hired marginally qualified full- 
time staff, mclu^hg under-employed academic teachers. The result is a 
large number of vocational staff members who lack teaching skills or tech- 
nical skills. . i 
Those Who Lack Teaching Skills 

It is not-news that many vocational teachers do not have a bachelor's 

degree or they have if in some non-vocational field. This situation is not 

all bad. The great majority of health occupations and trade* and industrial 

teachers have always come to teaching directly from employment' an the occup 

ation they will be teaching. They bring with rtiem technical expertise* that 

they could not get in vocational teacher education programs. 

> — - . 
But they also often bring with them attitudes about the handicapped an) 

minorities, and about traditional sex roles in employment. These attitudes 

interfere uith carrying jyt Congressional mandates for changes in training 

which Ml] improve the workings of the labor market. 

Moreover, the teachers who have no training for their new occupation 

rarely have teaching skills vhich will allow them to serve handicapped 

individuals through vocational education. They unabashedly "cream" the 

t ' — 
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students*m a search for those who are easiest to train. And, they often 
carry with them a strain of ant i- intellectual ism that leads them to deni- 
grate the work of general educators who teach the basic skills which are 
needed for success in work and in all of life. These attitudes are passed 
on to their students. \ 

They badly need inservice training in how to teach and how to work in 
an educational institution. The need is particularly acute among the large r 
numbers of post -secondary part-time staff. But mservic/e education suffers 
even more than on- campus instruction when budgets of teacher training institu- 
tions are being cut. The first budget cuts to be made are always in travel, 
equipment and supplies. This keeps the teachers education on campus, teach- 
ing classroom courses which require only chalk, instead of getting out to 
where the* teachers are. * 

Those Who Lack Technical Skills 

The teacher who lacks the technical skills of the occupation being 
taught is likely to be even less effective than one who lacks teaching- skills. 
Many teaching skills can be learned on the Job under the guidance of a skill- 
ed administrator. ^ But' technical skills are indispensible, and many of them 
can be taught^nly by another specialist. A 

Teachers who have t>eught for several years and have had no contact with 
their previous occupation are certain to be out of date technically. Skilled 
administrators who have e\en minimal resources 'kill arrange for updating 
experiences to prevent such' obsolescence, but Itucal regulations for technical 
retraining of teachers, usually are geared to the needs of academic, not -voca- 
tional teachers. - 

Unfortunately, a ne** source of technical incompetence is appearing. \s 
secondary school enrollments decline, there is pressure to keep all of the 
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^"^S^ent staff deployed. The underenployed teacher of English who once 
worked a year greasing cars is shifted laterally into a position as an 
automobile mechanics teacher. The underemployed social studies teacher 
who paid her vvay through school by bagging groceries becomes a teacher 
of distributive education. 

In many states, certification standards for votational teachers 
were lowered drastically during the 1960 's, as enrollments swelled. 
More teachers were needed, but teacher salaries have not kept up with 
A wages ii\ business and industry. Most schools require that all teachers 
with the same seniority and training get the same wage, regardless of 
supply and demand. Because highly skilled workers^ could not make enough 
money m teaching, standards were lowered to allow less qualified workers 
to become teachers. Old requirements for eight or more years of occupa- 
tional experience were cut to one or two years. 

New we are reaping the harvest. At the very time that we can again 
employ qualified workers as teachers (because of economic*' distress in cer- 
tain industries), the lowered standards allow marginally qualified academic 
teachers to move into vocational shops and offices. Nor is the problem con- 
fined to teaching. Underemployed administrators who are unsympathetic to 
the goals^ of vocational education are named as vocational directors simply 
to keep them employed. The effects on vocational education are horrendous. 
Involvement With Other Occupational .Training Systems 

There are six major training systems in this country which prepare 
people for non- professional work- military, CETA, business and industry, 
apprenticeship, public vocational education, and pri\ ate ^independent ) schools. 
There is no coordinated planning for these six svstems, and there is very 
little information about their outputs. 
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Increasingly, members of training staffs of these six systems are 
affecting each other. Vocational education staffs are doing more and 
more training for CETA (about a third of CETA training is now done by 
public vocational education). After a near-hiatus of 20 years, voca- 
tional education staffs are again prodding theory instruction for 
apprentices. Economic development schemes tie together training staffs 
from business and industry and vocational education. MiJ^fary mining 
.is being subcontracted to vocational schools (eg. one Tennessee school 
is providing more than 100 instructors to the Navy, and Jmis will in- 
crease to 300 next month). Private trade schools are delivering voca- 
tional educatipn to public school students. Increasingly, staff members 
are moving from one, of these six training systems to another. 

Only the military and vocational education have substantial programs 
to prepare instruW^al \taf f . The other training systems usually train 
staff on the job or steSl them from other training systems. 

Military training pjftgrams for instructional staff are noted for 
/their brevity, intensit/, and. technological efficiency. Vocational teac- 
her education provides/considerable expertise in working with disadvantaged 
populations, in rela/ing technical to general education, and in developing' 
entrepreneurial sk/lls. Both are skillful at changing attitudes toward 
miiK>ri^5--ffll3«)ward traditional sex roles in employment. The military 
and vocational education staff development programs have much to learn 
from each 'other, and much to teach to the staffs of the other four occu- 
pational training systems. 

The Future of Vocational Education Staff Development 
It. seems likely that the Federal go\ernment uill place more emphasis 
in the future on program improvement and less on maintenance of existing 
vocational programs. Clearlv,. staff development is a key activit) in 
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program improvement. This might lead one to expect a greater emphasis on 
staff development, but this is by no means assured. ^ * 

Local education agencies are having severe financial problems. Remov- 
al of Federal subsidies for program operation will mcre^e these problems, • 
so each state vocational education agtncy K1 n be under pressure to continue 
the flow of funds to the LEA's. The goal will be to identify ^program im- 
provemenf activities which will substitute for program maintenance activities 
in the local budget!* This will be difficult' to do while conforming to the 
Congressional intent, but ways are likely to be found. 

Federal program improvement activities already have been curtailed sharp- 
ly. The highly effective Leadership Development Program has been killed. (It 
should have been transformed from a program for researchers and college pro- 
fessors to a program for local and state leadership) . The staff development 
ities of the National Center for Research on Vocational Education have 
cut and largely placed on a cost -recovery basis. 

University staff development programs are m serious trouble (as outlined 
above) 

The key is obviously at the state level. If state responsibility is 
fragmented by carving up the pie to allocate funds for post-secondary educa- 
tion, secondary education, and economic development, there may be no one who 
will see the need for staff development. With the increasing tendency for 
vocational educators to mo\e to training posts m other occupational train- 
ing systems, we nav fmd ourselves in the predicament of the military and of 
business and industry, who hesitate to train .workers too broadly for fear 
that they will quit to go to work for a\compet itor. Thr ^^fr^ion^Qf 
ducat* on programs aruNthe preoccupation of 



vocational teacher education programs aruNthe preoccupation of local admin- 
istrators uith findinc funds tc maintain "normal" program operation will 
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Lead us m the direction of 'making do" with; (a.) part-time teachers who 
are technically competent but don't know how to teach special population, 
and technical incompetents who have been transferred from other teaching 
jobs. 

Recommendations 

A. Federal! Acf't ion 

1. Continue to define teacher training and staff development as a 
permissible program improvement activity 3t Federal, state and 
local levels. 

2. Require that each state develop a staff development program 
which* 

a mandates an Individual Staff Development Plan (ISDP) for 

every vocational educator (in LEA'S, universities and state^ * 
offices), based on identification of shortfalls in meeting 
the needs of students, 
b. surveys current staff to assess qualifications, age (to 
identify impending retirements), and.ISDP training needs, 
supplements salaries for vocational teachers in subjects 
where there is a completely inadequate supply. \ , 

d. publicize the fact that there are and will be jobs for 
vocational teachers, even though there are surpluses in 
other fields. ' 

Reestablish the leadership Development Program to train admin- 
istrators and other instructional leaders, and to retrain staff 
members of other occupational training systems to work with voca- 
tional education. 

Create summer technical institute programs, using the model of 
the 19S6 National Tefense Education Act technical institute pro- 
grams, uhich provided the core of our current post -secondary voca- 
tional-technical programs. 

Write rules and regulations which permit the widest possible var- 
ietv o^tateVnd local staff development activities. 
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6. Periodically survey and publicize state and local staff develop- 
ent activities which appear to be successful. 
B. State and Local Action 

(For a list of suggested state and local activities, see my Reauthor- 
i zation and Vocational Teacher Ec ication ) . 
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PREI'ARM) STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY A. Ml KIILENTHAI.ER, INSTRUCTOR, MfiDICAL 

Assistant Program, Des Moines Area Community College 

I conaider it a privileje to preaent you my perceptions regarding 
inatructional staff concern* in vocational education. 

Many vocational education claasroom teachera are facing a problea that 
could be detrimental to vocational education. That problen is technical 
obaolescence. We are well aware of the fact that b;>th knowledge and 
training can become obaolete. If there ia no opportunity to update both 
knowledge and skills, we will not be able to provide atudents with an^ 
education appropriate to oeet the de^anda of today' a labor market. 

Staff development for vocational educatora can be defined as a con- 
tinuing process of upgrading knowledge and technical akills to oeet the 
deaanda of the profeasional field, and to improve their management of 
the inatructional procesa. 

Most educatora will subscribe to the theory that staff development 
representa the key to improve the quality of an educational program. 
They nay also suba<vribe to a second theory—that the history of in- 
aervice for vocational educators has not been one dazzling success after 
another. 



In preparing this testimony I tried to find research data that would 
indicate where vocational teachers come from, what their educational 
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backgrounds are, what happens to theo ss teadhers after they*sre> ^ired 
in regard to in-service, and whether they stay current in their field! 
I find there hsa been reaearch regarding the profile of students at they 
enter and exit fron vocational progrsos, eeploynent data on graduates, 
aanpover need surveya, and «sny other factora related to vocational edu- 
cation, but little reaearch on teachera. My cooaents will prioarily 
reflect what I have experienced as a teacher, and what I have obaerved 
and been told* by ay peera . I* as probably as "typical" s vocstlonal 
teaoher as can be found, hired from s professlonsl field with ten years 
of work experience. 

Historically, the vocational jsduc^cion tescher hss been prepsred ss a 
tesdheV in the areaa of agriculture, business, office, consumer hone- 
o a king, and industrisl arts education. Tesching la their choaen pro- 
fession.* They prepare to enter the field by formal preparation aa s 
teacher. Typically, this^woulo* include at least four years in a poat- 
aecondary institution which results in the granting of s degree. Actusl 
work experience in their tesching field osy or osy not be a part of 
their background. 

Individuals with this type of educational experience hsve been eaployed 
by the secondary, and to s lesser degree by postsecoryisry Institutions 
In our country for many yesrs. 

Another avenue of entry into the tesching field, especislly st the post- 
secondary level, is to be eaployed because you are s practitioner froo 
business and induatry with expert iae in a chosen field, but without for- 
mal prepsration ss a teacher. In tssny fields, adequate akill and 
knowledge can only be obtained through actual work experience. 
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Once theae teachers have -been employed as teachers, their needs for 

staff development will differ— based on their foraer experience. Those 

from buslnesX ^nd industry neetf assistance In how to teach, while those 
t 

from a teacher education institution may need zaore extensive exposure to 
the, working world. Regardless of background, both groups will^face the 
challenge of remaining current In their vocational technical field. 

What can be done to assure quality instruction from veil prepared 
faculty in vocational technical education? First, we should probably 
Identify the qualltiea neceasary In" a vocational teacher. In my opin- 
ion^ the following qualities are esaential: 

1. The ^teacher should be a highly skll'led technician, corfs^dered 
to bV an expert in his/her field. A 

2. There must be evidence of adequate related scientific and tech* 
nici/l knowledge pertaining to their field. V 

/ * # ^ s> \ 

3. Thy teacher must be able to communicate, ualng both written ahd 

verbal communication skills. S*^-^^/ 

A. The teacher must be able to assess Individual strengths and 
Weaknesses In students- to better assist each student in 
/reaching educational goals. " 

5. Ideally, the teacher should have experience and/or education as, 
a teacher. 

Others would probably list additional qualities as^ essential, or at \^ 

least desirable, to a successful vocational education teacher. 

In reality, this "ideal' individual la rarely available. The Institu- 
tion oust accept the responsibility for providing the opportunity for a 
teacher to acquire skills^and knowledge where there is s need for 
improvement. 
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The key to a quality prograo lies directly with the teaching staff. As 
the skill and ability, of the teacher increase, the quality of education 
for fche student will generally Improve, Even with a modem ^facility and 
up-to-date equipment, students cannot acquire necessary Vkills and 
knowledge if the teacher^ is not adequately prepared as a technician or 
as a teacher. 

My own background is typicarfof oany vocational teachers and illustrates 
the needs^ which are connon in our field. I to a graduate of a three- 
yea* diploma nursing program. In 1967 I was employed five days before 
classes started to teach in the Medical Assistant and Surgical Tech- 
nician programs at Des Moines Area Community College. I had ten years 
work experience, and had most recently been employed by a physician, 

ssisted in surgery and made hrfapital rounds with him, and as his office 
nurse assisted with patientf care. At the tioe I began my second career, 
as a 'teacher, the area cqftleges had just been established in Iowa. A 
late surge in enrollment required another instructor. My only 

11 

experience as a teacher was with Sunday School children, arra as a Blue 
Bird leader and Cub Scout Den Mother. I was told there were virtually 
no textbooks written specifically for these fields, w « would develop 

4 

most of our own materials. In my naivety, I saw no problem with this 
approach . 

I did not know what an overhead projector was, let alone how to prepare 
a transparency and use this raethod effectively. Operating copy machines 
and \f> mm projectors, preparing lesson plans, writing course outlines, 
descriptions, objectives and tests were Just as mysterious. Let me 
assure you, I never have worked' so hard in my life as I did those first 
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two years. In spite of the long hours and hard work, I usually oanag-ed 
to keep no nore than one day ahead of^S^^udents . 

I know that this type of introduction to teaching does not occur as fre- 
quently as it did in the past, but I ao sure that it atill does occur. 

Requirements for certification for vocational education teachers vary 
among the states. In I.owa, there are apecific coursea required, to be 
completed within *ix years following employment. These courses were 
offered periodically, usually at a four-year institution 25 miles away. 
Because of time constraints and frequency of availability, I took the 
course in teaching techniques four years aYter I had begun teaching. 
Through that required educational experience, and experience in the 
classroom, I soon learned that I wanted to learn more. I have now 

I 

completed the requirements for a Bachelor of Arts' degree and have 
enrolled in a Masters program in adult education. 

Keeping current in ny field has been accomplished by attending pro- 
fessional organization meetings, workshops, etc. I also have an advan- 
tage in that the students in ay program are assigned to a physician's 
office for clinical experience. In visiting the office and assessing 
progress of the student, I also learn of new techniques and equipment 
being uaed. 

In the very near future, I will have to resolve a problem regarding a 
major chance in our curriculum resulting from a new state law. in Iowa. 
Anyone using diagnostic radiology equipment muft have taken a course and 
proven proficiency as outlined in the rulea and regulations regarding 
that law. I have not had such a courae ayaelf. Graduates of my program 
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do use radiology equipment in the physician's office, so we oust cer- 
tainly incorporate this material in our curriculun to nea,t the needs of 
both the .physicians and the students. At this point in tiae, I do not 
know how we will deal with this situation. Until I or the other 
instructor in ny program have an opportunity to gain both scientific and 
technical knowledge along with practical experience to aeet the require- 
ments, we will have'to hire an outside instructor. If that instructor 
has no experience in teaching, we will have to provide assistance in 
preparing materials. Since there is no funding available for equipment, 
we will have to arrange tioe in an outside facility when equipment is 
available. 

This illustration of a changing field is not unique to «my profession. 
One can look at almost any other vocational technical area and recognize 
changes that require the acquisition of new skills, and a broader scien- 
tific and technical knowledge base for instructors. 

9 

In business and office education the evolution from manual to electric 
to selfc-correcting typewriters «nd complex word processing equipment 
requires not only new knowledge and skills, but new approaches to per- 
sonnel management and equipment maintenance. In auto mechanics, Com- 
puterized teating equipment is no longer the exception but the rule. 
Use of the computer in the home and in alnTost every field will soon be 
accepted as an essential component of efficient management. Can 
instructors keep up with these changes? 

Technical obsolescencej in faculty and instructional naterlals occurs at 
a rate cocaensurate with technological and scientific change in business 
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and industry* In soae areas this may be every year, in others not as 
frequently, but it will occur. Obsolete l/Sst\uction will result in gra- 
duates not prepared to meet the demands ofUhe world of work. Conpetent 
worVers require conpetent up-to-date instruction. 



A changing student population is bringing new challenges for the voca- 
tional teacher. In the postsecondary Institutions, we are already 
experiencing an increase in the average age of our students. This can , 
be attributed to decreased numbers of high school graduates, and 
increased uneaployaent throughout the nation. Many of our students have 
been out of an educational Institution for nany years. The education 
they received did not prepare them for a successful experience In a 
highly technical vocational program. 

Another change Is that of enrollment in so called "s«|k role stereotyped" 
vocations by aenbers of the opposite six. This ca\i create the necessity 
for changing attitudes by Instructors and fellow students. For soae, 
this challenge aay create no problem. For others, it oay create an 
insurmountable barrier to success for the student. 

The Instructors are expected to provide alternative learning techniques 
for various disadvantaged or handicapped students. If these students 
are to become productive nembers of society, they must have learning 
opportunities designed more specifically for their ability to learn or 
perform specific tasks. Can an Instructor with a class comprised pri- 
aarily of average" students, teaching five to six hours of class jlaily 
be expected to devise the alternatives without release tine and/or 
assistance 9 
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Budget €uts have resulted in reductions in teaching staff. There have 
valso been reductions in counseling services, secretarial support staff, 
red other services that result in additional work for the teacher,. If 
federal funds for student Work-Study programs are reduced, this benefit 
to the student and the institution will also be reduced. * 

r 

This additional work load together with salary increases that have'not 
begun to keep up with the rate of inflation discourage faculty from 
pursuing any educational goals other than those required for 
certification. 

I do not know about all the states, but in Iowa a vocational teacher in 
i 

a postaecondary institution' can be assigned to "no oore than 30 accrued 
clatsroon contact hours per week." This represents a work lotd that is 
higher than lnatjcuctora in any other secondary or postsecondary institu- 
tion. Any type of in-service oust be very attractive to the instructor 
to justify giving any more tine than is already spent in performing the 
required duties of a teacher, unless t^ere Is tome releate tine pro- 
vided. Once again I use myself as an example. I an currently enrolled 
in t course required for certification for all teachers in the state. 
It it being conducted on our canpus fron 4:30 to 8:30 p.n. one evening a 
week for 11 weeka. I can assure you that my energy level and intellec- 
tual capacity are not at their peak after spending a full day at work. 
How ouch aore effective l| would be if we were given release tine even 
for part of that tine required. 

Another product of decreased funding is an increased nuraber of part-time 
faculty, which presents another challenge* for appropriate in-service. v 

\ 
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Can you expect an attorney being paid $?8 an hour to teach one course a 
semester in real estate law to prepare objectives, lesson plans and* 
tests la addition to tioe spent in class? The majority of part-tine 
instructors are also^full-time employees hired for their expertise in a 
specific segment of .an instructional program. How can they be convinced 
^hat they should give aore of their time, in addition to paying tuition* 
to become a better teacher when it is not their prioary vocation? This 
problca continues to grow in magnitude as funding cuts have prompted 
administrators to rely aore heavily on part-time staff as a means of 
meeting a decreased budget. 

Attracting Instructors on either a full or part-time basis frco business 
and Industry has becooe increasingly difficult as Instructors' salaries 
have steadily fallen behind salaries in many technical fields. In some 
areas, new graduates are being paid as ouch or more than^thelr 
instructors. 1 

How can preservice, ongoing in-service, and technical updating be 
acconplished* I realize that all of these things oust primarily be the 
responsibility of the local institution. I can also assure you thaC 
wi th decreased funding, these services are among the first to be 
reduced . 

For the new teacher, the orientation or induction process will ^e the 
first significant Involvement the in3ividual has with the institution. 
It will directly Influence an individual's adaptation to a new position, 
to the institution, and to tjjieir peers. TJie teacher training institu- 
tions play a vitajj^role in developing the teaching skills necessary for 
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these individuals. Frogress haa been made in utilizing delivery systems 
to provide more convenient access, aa closed circuit television and 
telenet systems. Thia type of delivery, along with other alternativea , 
should be explored and expanded. 

♦ 

Continuing professional developoent is directly related to job satisfac- 
tion. The need for growth is Important to the institution as well, 
aince rapidly changing technology and knowledge can oake programs as 
we'll as people obsolete if professional development is not a continual 
process- Students' prepared aa workers will only be able to perform at 
the level of instruction available in the institution. If we are to 
'have a work force capable of meeting the demands of the labor oarket, we 
must have teachers with those sbilities to provide the educstlonal 
requirements * 

Professional development csn tske place Individually or In s group, 
inside or outside the institution. Personnel policies must be struc- 
tured to provide relesse time to develop new aedls or curricula to aeet 
changing requireaenta. in the field, and changing needs in a student 
population. Vocational and technical teachers should be given leaves of 
absence and/or sabbaticals for appropriate work experience to update 
technical competency. Industrial experience or company training courses 
may also be a major developmental option to upgrade skilla and 
knowledge. * 

An institution should provide Jn-house prograns for staff in areas such 
as developments in education, technology in teaching, leadership deve- ■ 
lopaent, and didactic approaches. Technical faculty need to be able to 
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relate their occupational area to manpower and education problens in 
general , and not Co remain ail isolated segment of an institution. 
Teaching skill* involved in evaluation, media technology, curriculum 
development and student counseling can also be appropriate areas for in- 
service training in all instructional areas of an institution. 

While sone effects of a professional improvement program can be easily 
identified, there are other electa that are not so tangible. There are 
social and psychological effects that occur, ^and there are broader 
skills, concepts, and ideas that are shared and learned . ^These are 
things that peoj^e carry with them for some time after the experience. 
They are things /that make people feel "good" about themselves, their 
peers, and their profession. 

SUMMARY^ 

Many of you will recall the reauthorization of the Vocational Amendments 
in 1976. Just as it is essential that you now consider changing and ■ 
updating those amendments to meet new demands of a changing society, 
vocational teachers who entered the field in 1976 undoubtedly need 
updating as well. 

The, past five years have been marked by dramatic change in the majority 
of our vocational technical areas, creating a critical need for updating 
^eachers in their field. The rapidity of change in soae areas requires 
updating annually. Two years could oean a teacher is no longer current 
in technical skills, 
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Decreased ftfderal, state, and local funding has already had a negative 
Impact on the classroom' teacher. Reductions in instructional and sup* 
port sta£f, decreased budgets for supplies and equipment, and larger^ 
classes to oeet student desands have all contributed to a heavier- work 
load. 

tfhen institutional budgets are examined for the purpose of aaklng reduc- 
tions, staff development is often one of the first things reduced or 
elioinated. 

Vocational education has made a vital contribution to the economy of our 

country. One needs only to talk to employers in business and industry 
t 

and the impact becomes obvious. These same employer* will also tell you 
that there is still a demand for trained employees in many technical 

v. 

t * i 

A skilled work force it essen-tial to future economic growth. Given the 
necessary support, the vocational education system can provide the edu- 
cation and training to supply that work force. Competent, up-to-date 
instruction Is essential to achieve this purpose. 

Federal legislation through the law and its regulations should give 
strong encouragenent to state and local agencies to utilize funds for 
technical update of instructional staff. * ^ 

! 

,Go,od vocational teachers want to teach. They want to teach students 
salable skill*, to work with people and help them become worthwhile, Nss ^ 
productive individuals. Most vocational teachers can work in other 
industry-related Jobs if they wantv^to. They teach school by choice. We 
need support and assistance in remaining current and Upgrading instruc- 



tional skills' at all levels. 



Thank you for the opportunity to express ray concerns, s$\d to\resent 
these recommendations to you. 
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Mr Kildee. We appre3fete your summarizing. Our next witness 
is Dr Maude Goldston, coordinator, Division of Professional Devel- 
opment, Virginia Department of Education. 

/STATEMENT OF MAUDE GOLDSTON, COORDINATOR, DIVISION OF 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

K 

Dr. Goldston. Qood morning, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
0 members of this very important subcommittee. I am Maude Per- 
kins Goldston, coordinator of personnel and professional develop- 
ment, Virginia Department of Education in Richmond, Va. I'm de- 
lighted thai you asked me to come. Thank you for this opportunity. 

I have been a vocational teacher for business education, distribu- 
tive education, and now k personnel development coordinator, and 
I appreciate this time that you've given me. 

I would wish to share with you a concept of personnel develop- 
ment, a brief description' of the delivery system in Virginia, and 
the personnel development activities. 

Under separate cover I have given a listing of materials and sta- 
tistical data to sort of give you background information as to where 
^•we are coming from in personnel development. 

Personnel development is the process whereby people are assist- 
ed fur the improvement of the delivery of services in staff develop- 
ment, preservice and inservice education. This process includes 
bo^ie research, curriculum development, and demonstratipn activi- 
ties. The Vocational and Adult Division, within the Virginia De- 
partment of Education recognizes the need for this delivery system 
for personnel development and did so before Public Law 95-76, to 
provide adequate programs of teacher education for vocational edu- 
cation and for the purpose of preservice and inservice education, 

Preservice education is provided through approved public „and 
nonpublic institutions of higher education. This training fric&des 
courses in general, professional, and technical subject matter, 
which meet or exceed the requirements of the certification regula- , 
tions for Virginia teachers in the various^ocational education pro- 
gram fields. 

Inservice education is offered by teacher educators, State and 
lucal &upervisory staff, and special consultants, working both inde- 
pendent^ and cooperatively Such education is provided through 
regular institutional courses, short • intensive courses, local and 
statewide summer workshops, national, State, area, and local con- 
ferences, to say nothing of the many school visits. 

In&ervice education includes improvement of instructional tech^ 
niques, preparation of instructional materials, leadership trainiil^ 
curriculum development, and the technical aspects of the occupa- 
tional field Inservicp education courses may or may not carry col- 
lege credit. 

With the assistance of Public Law 94-482 the State plan for voca- 
tional education through the Virginia Department of Education 
ha^ administered and managed the personnel development system 
since 1070 It is believed that the system was effective because it 
was coordinated, systemmatically planned, and comprehensively 
administered The activities focused upon the inservice education 
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needs of vocational and adult personnel, as determined by a plan- 
ning council. 

The activities were based on the council^ priorities and were de- 
veloped and implemented by State staff and the approved teacher 
education institutions. The inservice education programs were con- 
cerned with improving instructional techniques and competency- 
based education. Integrating student organization activity with the 
curriculum, preparing instructional materials, pursuing sex equity, 
securing other needed materials in keeping up with the changing 
occupations were also employed. 

The personnel development system has provided the framework 
for the comprehensive planning for the professional staff Each 
service area and each staff member is able to determine priorities 
and develop an action plan. Supervisory staff members periodically 
assess the extent to which goals and objectives are being met by 
each staff member and by service plans and at the end of each 
fiscal year, an accountability report on vocational and adult educa- 
tion in Virginia is provided. 
Mr. Chairman, you have copies of those documents. 
At this point please allow me to share some of the personnel de- 
velopment activities implemented. The outcomes of other activities 
are documented in the accountability report. 

Sixty-eight vocational State staff received information on com- 
prehensive employment and training that would help them expand 
vocational activities determined to be Education-CETA linkages. 
Sixty-eight vocational staff members assembled for an annual con- 
ference to consider critical issues identified in the State plan. Voca- 
tional personnel made presentations on critical issues, the State 
staffs role in providing services for the disadvantaged, the handi- 
capped, and the gifted and talented^/State staff s role in articula- 
tion in the competency-based projects that vvere research and ex- 
emplary, the standards of learning program, designed after the vo- 
cational education competency based programs in Virginia. 

What makes the vocational education student organization dif- 
ferent? The new procedures for grants and contacts. Progress in 
determining needs in vocational education throiigfi health occupa- 
tions, agriculture education, industrial arts, and trade and industri- 
al education. Other issues and concerns addressed by our panel 
consisting of administrator-directors, directors of program services, 
and the director of adult arid continuing education. 

Virginia Commonwealth University conducted a leadership de- 
velopment* project for local directors of vocational education. There 
{were 165 administrators who focused attention on conserving 
energy and dealing with the energy problem, youth legislation, co- 
operative education reports, local advisory councils, handicapped 
students in regular vocational education programs^ and the target- 
ed jobs tax credit. 

A personnel development project for 25 Virginia community col- 
lege personnel provided \inservice educational competency-based 
education and developed strategies to articulate secondary and 
postsecondary institutions. These are but a few of the activities ad- 
ministered and managed by the divisions in vocational and adult 
education. 
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In spite of the often-quoted "One Federal dollar to 10 State and 
local dollars/' many personnel development activities could not 
have helped improve programs in vocational education or could not 
be carried out without those dollars. 

The accountability report calls for comprehensive planning with 
many audiences, teachers, administrators, advisory councils, chief 
State school officers, parents, businesses, and industries Please 
think with me for a few more minutes as I present recommenda- 
tions based on critical needs to be considered in drafting the voca- 
tional education reauthorization legislation. 

We need vocational education teachers now in agriculture, 
health occupations, industrial arts, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion now. We need technical updates for vocational teachers and 
administrators in all piogram fields, now. Enrollment in public 
education as a whole is decreasing but enrollment in vocational 
public education is increasing. You will see a listing in the supple- 
mentary material. 

Mr Kildee. Dr. Goldston before you go into your specific recom- 
mendation, Mr. Petri and I have to cast our votes on the floor of 
the Hous^ It will take us about 7 minutes to do that and the hear- 
ing will resume when we return. Thank you. 

Dr Goldston Just take these recommendations with you. Thank 
yoix. 

Mr. Kildee. We'll hear your recommendations when we return. 
The subcommittee is in recess. 
[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Kildee. Let's come back to order. 

There is a series of 1-minute speeches on the floor of the House 
right now that will probably be followed by another vote. That will 
probably interrupt us, again, but, if you'll be patient, we would like 
to be able to hear your ideas during the questioning period. 

Dr Goldston, would ybu continue with your testimony now? 

Dr Goldston. TKank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
panel members. 

Please know the greatest investment any nation can make is*the 
investment in, its human resources for economic development. The 
recommendations I am about to make now are the culmination of 
the personnel development coordinators around- the Nation. I 
wanted to make sure that my position in Virginia and the way I 
work agreed with other personnel development coordinators in tlje 
Nation. These are the recommendations. 

Identify vocational education personnel development as separate 
from program improvement and support services, even though its \ 
a support serv ice, and set aside' a fixed amount of money for funds. 

permit curriculum development to link to personnel develop- 
ment and to be funded, through grants procedures, from program 
improvement and support services funds. 

Mandate or call for statewide, comprehensive planning of person- 
nel development, including the following, a system for preservice, 
graduate, and inservice activities, and attention to the developmen- 
tal needs of teachers, administrators, and specialists. 

Place a focus on personnel needs in all program areas, agricul- 
. ture, home economics, distributive education, business, health, 
technical, trades and industrial, and industrial arts. 
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Personnel development at all levels in which vocational pro- 
grams are offered. Personnel development required as a part of the 
culmination of all other program improvement components. Re- 
search, exemplary and curriculum development. 

Personnel development needs identified, at minimum, through 
the results of the program evaluations mandated through Public 
Law 94-482 and forthcoming legislation. An identified staff to be 
accountable for implementing the plan. 

Mandate that State use of Federal vocational funds for program 
improvement be contingent on the development of a comprehensive 
plan for personnel development. 

In addition to personnel identified as being eligible for vocational 
personnel development in title I, section 135, of Public Law 94-482? 
vocational teachers, administrators, trainers of teachers, and voca- 
tional guidance and counseling personnel includes aides, business 
and industry volunteers, and members of local advisory councils on 
vocational education. 

Include a comprehensive planning model for vocational educa- 
tion personnel development in regulations following the forthcom- 
ing legislation. 

Clarify whether industrial arts personnel are eligible for person- 
nel development funds from program improvement and supportive 
services, subpart 3. 

Mandate a fixed percentage of personnel development funds be 
set aside for special needs t>ersonn£l development. 

Set aside funds for vocational teacher education from program 
improvement and supportive services funds to include: 

Vocational teacher education development and implementation 
of a systemtnatic pjan to produce a pool of teachers in highest 
demand. We need that now, sir. 

The release of these funds by each St$te upon approval of each 
institution's comprehensive plan for preservice personnel develop- 
ment. 

Specify in forthcoming regulations that vocational teacher educa- 
tion comprehensive plans include/ means to; 

Determine current and projected supply andMemand for teachers 
by vocational program area. 

Recruitment, including incentives. 

And train new teachers needed now. 

Involve all vocational teacher education institutions, State staff 
involved in personnel development, selected local staff involved in 
personnel development, and those responsible for certification in 
planning and implementation: : 

Provide special emphasis, on progranr-modifications and adjust- 
ments to meet changing ne£ds in teacher education institutions. 

Provide special emphasis on training regular classroom teachers 
in terms of equity based on students' disadvantages, students' 
handicaps, students' sex, a^id students* bilingual abilities. 

Update university, community college, and secondary teachers in 
the state of the art program content, knowledge, and skills. We 
can't keep up with the machinery. 

Infuse results of inservice activity into teacher training. 

Train vocational guidance and placement personnel. 



/ 
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Develop a yearly accountability report based on above require- 
ments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members oF this 
panel. I have submitted to you a listing of support data to my pres- 
entation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kildee. I thank you very much, Dr..Goldston, for your testi- 
mony. 

[Material submitted by Maude Goldston follows:] 
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, Prkp\rm> Statkmknt Mai'w/ PbKKiNA GuMjkton, Eo. D., Coordinator, 

•pKRfcUNNEI ANlJ pRuth^SfONAL Dev F,U>f*MhNT, " VlRMNIA DEPARTMENT (| \Jh 

Eihtation', .Richmond. Va. ¥ 

St. 

introduction 

Good morning, Mr/ Chairman and distinguished members of the United 
States House of Representatives' Subcommittee on Elementary^ Secondary, 
and Vocational Education. I am Maude Perkins Goldston, Coordinator, 
Division of Personnel and Professional Development, Virginia Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. I'm delighted to be here with you. I wish . ^ 
to share with you a cofceeptrof personnel development, a description 



of the delivery system, and personnel development activities in Vocational 
and Adult Education in Virginia. . 

Testimony 4 

Personnel development is a process whereby people artf assisted for 
* the improvement of the delivery of services in staff development, arid in 
j preservice «^nd inservice education. This process includes research, 
'curriculum development, and demonstration activljie*. 

The Vocational and Adult Education Division within the Virginia 

r 

Department of Education- recognized the need for a delivery system for 

« * \ * # 

" personnel development before PL 90-576 to provide adequate programs of 

teacher education for vocational personnel, and allowed certain accredited 

teacher education institutions to/ provide preservice ancT i^ervice 

education programs. 

Pr^service teacher education is provide^ through aRproved public and 

nonpublic institutions of higher education. This training includes courses 

Wn general, professional, and technical 4ubj«ct matter) which pee t or 

exceed the requirements of the Certi flcation, .Regulations for Virginia 

Teachers in the various Vocational Education program fields. 
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* Inservice education is offered by teacher educators, state and local 
supervisory sta€f , and special consultants working both Independently and 
cooperatively. Such education is provided through regular .institutional 
courses, short intensive courses , local and* statewide summer workshops; 
national, state* area, and local conferences, and school visits. Inservice 
education includes improvement of instructional techniques, preparation of 
instructional materials, leadership training, curriculum development , and 
the technical aspects of the occupational fields. Inservice education 
courses may or may not carry college credit. 

With the assistance of Public Law 94-682 and the State Plan for 
Vocational Education, the Virginia Department of Education has administered 
and managed the personnel development system since 1970. It is believed 
that the system was effective because it was coordinated, systematically 
planned, and ckmprehensive ly administered . The activities focused upon 
the inservice education needs* of vocational ^nd adult education personnel 
as determined by a planning council. The activities were based c>n the 
Council's priorities, and were developed and implemented by State- staff 
and the approved teacher education institutions. 

The inservice education programs were, concerned with improving 
instructional techniques in competency-based" education , integrating 
student-organizat ion, activities wJkth the curriculum, preparing instructional 
materials, pursuing sex equity, securing other needed materials, and 




keeping up with changing occupations. 

The personnel-development system has provided the framework for 
comprehensive planning for the professional staff. Each service area and 
each staff member is able to determine priorities and" d eve i op 'an action 
plan. Supervisory staff members periodically assess the extent to which"' 
the goals and objectives are being met by each staff member 
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and by service plans, and at the end of^earch fi^j£J year, an accountability 
report on vocational and adult education in Vir^nia is provided. -(See the 
report for fiscal year 1980). '„ _ 

At this poijnt please allow ne to share some of the personnel-developsent 
activities inplemented . (The outcomes of other activities are dpcumented in 
the accountability report.) Sixty-eight vocational State staff received 
information on comprehensive enploytnent and training that vould help then 
expand vocational activities determined to be educat ion/Ceta linkagjs. 
Sixty-eight vocational staff members assembled for an annual conference to 

! 

consider critical issues identified in the state plan. Vocational personnel 
made presentations on the following critical issues: ^ 

"The State Staff's Role in Providing Services for the Disadvangated/ 
Handicapped /Gifted and Talented;" 

"State Staff's Role in Articulation and Conpetency-Based^ Projects 
(Research and Exemplary);" 

"The Stapdards-ofVkfarfjing Prograra for Public Education in Virginia 
(General Education); 

"What Makes the Vocational Education Student Organizations Different*" 

"New Procedures for Grants and Contracts; 1 ' 

"The Progress of the Articulation of Vocational Education;" 

"Penixvsula Protect;" t ' \ « 

Vprogrese in dete>»ffh>lng Teacher Needs in Vocational Education* 



Health Occupations 



Agr iculQi 



ural (Education, Industrial Arts, and Trade 



and Industrial Education;" 

Other issues and concerns addressed by a panel cons lading of 
administrative directors^ directors of program services, and the 
director of Adult and Continuing Education. 

S k / 
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« Virginia Commonwealth University conducted a leadership development * 
project for local directors of vocational education. There were 165 local 
administrators who focused attention on* 'conserving energy and dealing with 
the energy problem, youth legislation; cooperative education report local 
advisory councils, handicapped students in regular vocational education 
programs; and the targeted jobs tax credit. 

v* 

A personnel-development project for twenty-five VirgJpvia community 
j college personnel provided inservice education on coPpetency-based education 

and developed strategies to articulate secondary and pos£secondary institutions. 

These are but a few of the activities administered and managed by the 
divisions of vocational and adult education. 9 

, 4 

In spite of the often-quoted ratio ofr one federal dollar to ten state 

<% 

and local dollars, many personnel-development activities that could have 

' .4 

helped improve programs ki vocational education could not be carried out. 

The accountabll i\y report calls for comprehensive planning with many 
" \ 

audiences, teachers', administrators, advisory councils^ chief state school 
officers, parents, businesses and industries. 

Please think with me for a few more minutes, as I present re contend at ions , 
based on critical needs, to be considered in^drafting the vocational 
education reauthorization legislation. *> ~* * 

1/ We need vocational teachers of agriculture, health occupations, 

industrial arts, and trade and industrial education now! 
2. Ue^need technical update for vocational teachers and administrators 

I « 

in all program fields now! 
Enrollment In public education as a whetfe is decreasing, but enrollment in 
public vocational education is increasing. 

o 
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Recoaaendat 1 onf ^ 

Target endugh /unds in forthcoming legislation containing programs of 
national significance, for * national conference, or regional conference 
for State persons responsible for personnel development. The purpose of 
such conference^) would be to disseminate, at least exemplarjOetfults of 
other projects of national significance. 

Change the fixed 201 presently set aside for program i (provement and 
support services (Subpart III) to a minimum ratio, which eaj h State nay 
Increase. 

Identify vocational education personnel development as separate from 
program improvement and support services, and set aside a fixed amount of 
funds for personnel development. * 

Permit curriculum development linked to personnel development to be 

funded, through a grants procedure, from program improvement and support f 
, t 

services funds. | * * * • 

Mandate statewide comprehensive planning of personnel development to 
include/the folding: ^ t « 

A system for preservlce, graduate, and inservice activities, 
\m4 attention to ( ^ „"~ *J> 

B. The developmental needs of teachers, administrators, and^ 

\ • * 

specialists. 

C. A focu» on personnel development needs in all program areas 

* * (agriculture, home economics, distributive, business andofflce, 
% health, technical, trades and industrial ,-vnd industrial arts)^ 

Personnel development at all levels In wtfich vocational education 
• programs are offered. 
E. Personnel development required as part of the culmination of 
* f»ll other pjlpgram Improvement components (research, exemplary, 

t. etc^f! 



curriculum development, 
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F. Personnel development needs identified, at minimum, through , 
the, remits of the program evaluation>*^ndated In p\ 1. 94-482 

^ and forthcoming legislation. * t 

G. An identified staff to be accountable for implementing the plan. 

t 

Mandate that State use of federal vocational funds for program 
improvement be contingent on^the development of a comprehensive p^lan for 
personnel ^development. " , 

In addition to personnel identif ied^as being eligible for vocational 



'education personnel development in Title I, Section 135 of r**/l. ?4-482 
(vocational teachers, administrators, trainers of teachers, and vocational 
guidance and counseling personnel), include aides , .business and industry 
volunteers and members of local advisory councils on voc^ft^onal education^ 

Include a comprehensive planning model for vocational education 
personnel development in regulations following the forthcoming legislation. 

I 

Clarify whethe r industrial arts personnel are eligible for personnel 
development funded from ptogram improvement and supportive services (s&fcart 



III). . 

Mandate a fixed percentage of personnel development funds be set 

* * 

aside for special needs personnel development. 

f 

Set aside funds for vocational teacher education from program improve- 
ment and supportive services funds to include: 

A. Vocational teacher education development and implementation 
of a systematic plan to produce a pool of teachers in 
highest demand . ^ \^ 

B, The release 'of these funds bv each state upon approval of 
each institution's comprehensive plan for preservice personnel 
development.* . 
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Specify in forthcoming regulations that vocational teacher education • 
comprehensive plans Include means to: 

-Determine, current and projected supply and demand for 

teachers by 'vocational program area, 
-Recruit *( including incentives) and train new teachers needed, 
-Involve all vocational teacher education institutions, state 

staff involved in personnel development, selected local staff 

involved in personnel development, and those responsible for 

certification in planning and" implementation, 
-Provide special emphasis to program Modifications and adjustments 

to meet changing needs In teacher education institutions, 
-Provide special emphasis on training regular classroom teachers *• 

in terms of equity based on: 

1. Students' disadvantages; 

2. Students' handicaps; , 



3. Students' sex; atad *** 



-fr-r^-^fcwieiy ^ ' b il i ngu al a b -l U t i os, 



-Update university, community college, ajid secondary teachers in, 

state-of-thev art program content, knowledge and skills, 
-Infuse results of inservice activities into teacheT^rafning, 
-Train vocational guidance and placement personnel,^ \k^o 
, -Develop a yearly accountability report based on the above requirements. 
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SOURCE: REIMBURSEMENT FOR ALL 1979-81 FULLTIME . . 
* STUDENT EQUIVALENTS - VERS 1 SECONDARY CLASS ENROLLMENT FORM 



• 


SECONDARY * 








< 


Total Enrollment 


OE Code 


Service 


1979-80 


1980-81 


01 


Agricultural Education 


23,831 


23,231 


04 


Distributive Education, 




*15 735 


07 


Health'Occupations Education 


2,504 


2,632 


08 


tonsumer Economics Education 


75,763 


75,153 


09 


Occupational' Economics Education 


4,718 


5,186 


10 • 


Industrial Arts Education 


52,6* 


71,417 


14 


Business Education / 


64,403 


6^,358 


1 17 


Trade and Industrial Ed/catipn 


33,650 


341601 




♦TOTAL ' / 

• ■ ■ 


274,015 


294,313 



* Thesp totals give duplicated head counts. 



% , NOTE: The unduplicated head count" for,19.80-81 was 
■2.50,628 students. . 
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Oipartmtntol EducaJlort-NCES 
Wasrtfngton.O.C. 20202 
^Vocational Education Oata Systim (VEDS) 



. state Virginia 



. REPORTING PERIOD 



1980-81 



™. . oa» soiMimp ' 12-1-81 • 



form Approved « 
ffOAClAlJI 
Appfcvji eipirn 
June 30 I9SJ 



SECONDARY TEACHER-STAFF REPORT 



OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 
Program Assignment 


SECTION 1 fojgSUff 


SECTION II Tom Slatl (Unduptoted Head Count) ftacMElholc Deuonation 


' Urto;*caicd head Count 


American tafrarv 
Alaskan Native 


Asunor Pacific 
Islander 


Hack. 
Not Hiwnc 


Hispanic 


WMe 

Hot H<wn« 


Tom 


Ferrule 


•njifwMnil SUM 
















01 00 Agnafure 


394 


37 


? 


7 


68 


r 


3ZQ 


OJ 00 0 tfr-M-cn 




HQ 


0 


\ 


23. 


0 


324 


07 00 M*3lh 




16Q 


? 


n 


n 


\ 


143 


O 3 0? OccuDii-o^i Home Economics 


174 


174 
1.324 


0 


2 


45 


0 


. 127 


U00 OlltfeOccupjtons 




3 


n 


331 


2 


1,143 


'6 DO Tet^fjl 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 . 


0 


17 00 Trjde I indusKul " 


-1*17.4 


10Q 


1* 


11 


187 


4 ' 


971 


*9 00 OiherNfC ' * *' 


112 


58 


n 


1 


21 


0 


QO 


















09 Ot Consumer & Homemakftg 


76* 


7fid 


i 


R 


. 146 


1 


612 


















to 00 itdustfuiArii ' 


770 


41 


3 


7 


170 . 


1 




















































OlMiSlitl i ' 






l * 










I (x v Admirnjjff j!kw /Supervisor 


147 


45 


Q 


0 


20 


0 


127 


tOCJ' PfOflf jo^SuppOM 


99 


48 


3 


0 


24 


0 


72 


SfJlc Adm >ni SIM ion ' Super wsory ' 


48 


14 


0 


0 


13 


0 


35 


















v t 
































• TOTAtS (Undoofcjled)- 


5,683 ' 


3,005 


IS 


4n 


1.059 \ 




« 4.558 



NCE$f«n2404 l.ftgclill* . — 

'SUti Admwst r* cn/SvNrtswy tWI m*f tn «Uy riptrltd met *r lb* ftUII. MA* ftn 1404* 1 If 
240U-l*thtSt**'sec<i«. 
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SOURCE: 1979-80 COMMUNITY COLLEGE DATA „ ' 



Postsecondary 
(Community College) 



/ 



OE Code 


Program Title 


Part A 


Part B 


Total 




01 


Agricultural Education 


435 




435 




04 ' 


Distributive Education 


2,355 




2',355 




07 


Health Occupations Education 


3,353 




3,353 




08 


Consumer Economics Education 


- 


- 


- 




09 


Occupational Economics Education 










10 


Industrial Arts Education 










14 


Business Education 


22,540 




22,540 




16 


Technical Education 


9,774 




" 9,774 




17. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


9,445 




9,445 




— 


Other N£S 




45*7.14 


45J.14 


i 




TpTAL 


47,902 


45,714 


93,616 






< 

w 

* 

* 


4 
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Information needed from RCU and other certain supervisors 
for FY 8) Accounto&i I ity Repo rt 



occupational 



By June 30 enrollments of secondary students in regul 
preparation programs will oe as follows: 




Projected 



Actual 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupations Education 
Occupational Heme Economics Education 
8uSiness and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 



26,100 
15,995 
3,268 
5,409 
57,1 17 
36,900 



21,683 
15,025 

2,801 

5,7W 
55,275 
33,816 

TOTAL 134,315 ' 



^ 1.2 By June 30 enrollments of disadvantaged students in special secondary 
occupational programs will be as follows: 



Agricuitur 



jrai Education 
Health Occupations Education 
Occupational Mcme Economics Education 
Business and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
-Xl«vUad English-. S££flK i eg prftUc » sncy_ . 



Projected 

1,002 
307' 
9$9 
2,196 
3,348 
420 



Actual 

3,001 
525 
1,522 
4,082 
4,769 
'591 



TOTAL 14,490 



1,4 8y*June 30 enrollments of handicapped students in special secondary 
occupational preparation programs will be as follows: 



Agricultural Education , 
Htalth Occupations Education 
Occupational Home Economics Education 
Business and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 



Projected 

76 * 
0 

342 
223 
1,284 



Actua I 



318 

114 

572 

337 V 
1,660 
TOTAL 



3,001 



2.1 By June 30 enrollments of post-secondary students in occupational preparation 
programs will be "as follows: , *» 



Projected 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupation* Education 
Business and Office Education 
Technical Education 
Trade andMndustrial Education 
Developmental 



401 

1,717 
2,713 
17,716 
9,028 
3,581 
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By June 30 enrol t 
be as follows: 



ents of regular studonts in adult programs will 



3.2 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupations Education 
Hone Economics Education 
Business and Office Education 
Technical Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Apprenticeship 



By June 30 enrol lmen.ts of 'disadvantaged students in adult programs Jill 
be as follows: ~ 



Projected 


Actual 


8,712 


4,269 


25,451 


10,059 


2,269 


2,074 


12,955 


8,550 


17,632 


10,172 


290 


0 


28,826 


16,687 


8,710 






TOTAL 51,811 



Dl st r i bu t i ve- Educ at i on 
Health Occupations Education 
Home Economics Education 
Business eryl Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 



Projected 

345 
48 
645 
180 
2,953 



Actual 

1 
31 
31 
89 
768 
TOTAL 



920 



3.3 By June 30 enrollments [>f handicapped students 
"^r " — a s f oHow»; 

Proiec ted 



adul t prograjns will be 



distributive Education 
Business and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Homo Economics Education 




ijns wi 

Actual 

99 
155 
52i- 



49 
TOTAL 



826 



4.1 By June 30 students will complete socondar>toccupatlon preparation 
programs or leave school prior to completion with a marketable skill 
as fol lows; 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupations EdtJcatlon, 
Occupational Heme Economics Education* 
Business and Office Education 
Trado and Industrial Education 



Projected 

4 2,750 
5,520 

! 672 
1,849 
7,944 
10,531 ' 



Actual 

2,224 
' 5,670 
842 
1,304 
9,953 
9,193 
TOTAL 



28,186 



4.2 By June 30 students will complete post-secondary occupatiori preparation 
programs or leave school prior to'complet ion with a marketable skill 
as fol.lows: 
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Projected^ 



Actua I 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupations Education 
Business and Office Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Technics I 



94 
142 
845 
1,733 
523 
668 



4.3 By June 30 students will complete long term aduM^Occupation preparation 
programs or leave school prior to completion with a marketable skill as 
fol lows: 



i 



Projected " 



Actual 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education » 
Health Occupations Education 
Occupational Hone Economics Education 
Business and Office Education 
Trade aod Industrial Education 
Apprenticeship 

4,4 By June 30 the number of students partic ipating in work study programs 
and the number of programs will be as follows: 



3 


8 


64 


63 


1,480 


790 


0 


30 


271 


90 


1,038 


336 


1,348 


1,115 




TOTAL" 



1,3 



$tudent , 
Programs 



Projected 

872 i 
44 



Actua I 
1,784 



By June 30 enrollments In secondary consumer and homemaking programs will 
be as fol lows: 



✓ 



Regular 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 



Pro jected 

66,893 
3,920 
1,868 



Actua I 

62,243 
1,671 
10.334 



6.1 By June 30 enrol Iments. oUaduItstn consumer and homemaking classes wHI 
bo as fol lows/ 1 



Regular 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 



Projected Actual 



10,676 
400 
1,479 



8,107 
19 
2 
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7JI By June }0 enrol Imonts in oriontatlon ond exploration programs will bt 
as follows: 



Industrial Acts 
Regular 

advantaged 
andNcapped 

Program Fields 
Regular 
Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 

Disadvantaged (Special) 
Handicapped (Special) 



Projected 



63,759 
2,927 
1,294 



4,256 
87 
45 

1,993 
238 



Actual 



Se condary 

6,864 
1,476 



11,789 
160 
1,661 



AduU 

164 
3 



22 



9.1 By June 30 membership in all vocational student organizations will be 
as follows: 



Projected 



Actual 



Future Farmers of America 
Future Business Leaders of America 
Distributive Education Clubs 
Future Womemakers of America 
American Industrial Arts Student 
Associat i on 

Vocational IndustrlaKClubs of America 
Young Farmers of Virginia 
Young Homemakors of Virginia 
.Phi Beta lambda 

'Health Occupation Students of America 



20,000 
15,200 
16,005 
19,000 
' 3,000 

16,700 
2,000 
900 
742 
600 



r 



10 I By June 30 teachers will complete pre-service education programs through 
teacher education institutions tn the State loading to certification as 



fol lows: 



Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education* 
Business and Office Education 
Home Economics Education 
^Industrial Arts Educaticn 
Trade and Industrial Education 



Projected 

48 

56 
92 
59 
78 
33 



Actual 



10.2 -By Juno 30 professional personnel will be enrolled in Vocational Education 
Inservico program as follows: 
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Proj jci ad • 

Agricultural location ^ 410 • 

Distributive Education 425 

Health Occupations Education 450 

Hcoe Economics Education ^ 830 

Industrial Arts Education t 733 

Business and Office Education * 1,061 

* Trade and Industrial Education 1,352 

Administration 200 • 

Special Programs Personnel 300 ' 

Apprenticeship ■ 40 

ILI By June 30 local administrators and vocational guidance counselors will 

be as follows. f 

Projected Actual 



Local Directors 82 
Local Assistant Directors • 3 . 

Local ^eer^iscrs 60 J 

Vocational Guicancfe Counselors in 25 
'Area Vocational tcnopls 

' Center Principals 42 

Center Assistant Principals 41 

i 

12.1 Each progran ' ieid service will develop competency basSd guides and/or 
units as fol lews: 

^ * Projected Actua I 

Agricultural Education 15 

Distributive Education 19 

Health Occupations Education 3 

Home Economics Educa+ion 4 

Industrial Arts Education 3 

Business and Of* ice Education 5 t 

Trade and Industrial Education 7* 

Across the Board y 3 

Apprerjt ice ship I. 



V 
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SdURCE: TEACHERS DAILY ASSIGNMENT FORM 

SECONDARY VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
1979-1981 



• 


Total 
Unendorsed 


Total 
* Endorsed 


Total 
Teaching 


I Service 


1479-80 


1980-81 . 




1980-81 


1979-80 


1980-81 


Agriculture 


16 


18 


391 


382 


407 


400 


D.E. 


* 15 


19 


345 


342 


360 * 


361 


Health 


<14 


18 


' 133 


147 t 


147 


' 165 


Economics 


9 


13 


$99 


964 


1,008 


997 • 


Industrial Arts 


104 


125 


&67 


935 


1,071 


1,060 


Business 


119 


131 


1,437 ' 


1,410 


1,556 


1,541 


Trade 5 Industry 


156 


149 


1,011 


1,080 


l',167 


1,229 


TOTAL 


433 


473 


5,283 


5,260 


5,116 


5,733 



V 
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fylr. KildeE. Our next witnesg is Dr. George L. O'Kelley, Jr., pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Division of Vocational Education, the 
University of Georgia. 

Several years ago when we in Michigan were trying to upgrade, 
our vocational education program a number of us traveled to Qeoi 4 - 
gia .where we had heard that a great program already existed We 
were impressed with what we saw in Georgia. I came back to what 
is looked upon as the great industrial State of Michigan to helpam- 
proye our vocational education there. We are beholden to the State 
of Georgia. • ' , 

Dr. O'Kelley? ' v • z - 

STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE O'KELLEY, JR, PROFESSOR AND 
CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSI- 
TY OF-GEORGIA ' i 

Dr. O'Kelley. Thank you r Mr. Chairman, for those kind re- 
mark§. I too think, that Georgia" has a very fine program of yoca- 
, tional education. We are now undergoing some of the same growth 
that you have already gone through in industrialization and it is 
affecting our program. 

A§ you have stated, I am a professor and chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education at the University of Georgia and am 
currently, serving as president of the university council for voca- 
tional education, a national organization composed of major institu- 
tions offering .a comprehensive vocational teacher education pro- 
gram, which, includes a doctoral degree in vocational education 

Of course, these institutions during t)\e past 10 years, as Dr 
Evans has indicated, have been involved in the graduate leadership 
training program, along with preservice and inservice programs for 
vocational teachers. Therefore, I am deeply appreciative of this op- 
portunity to discuss our problems with you and to make some rec- 
ommendations for your consideratiori. 

Out of respect for the time constraints which I know you are qp~ 
, erating under, I would like to, briefly cpmment on this matter and 
have the privilege of filing a statement with you for the record. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. Your entire prepared statement will be 
included in the record. * 

Dr. O'Kelley. Thank you, sir. 

First, I want to lend what support t can to all the groups 
throughout the country who will be talking with you about the ex- 
pansion and strengthening of vocational teacher education pro- 
grams in the Nation's colleges and schools. I am completely in 
agreement with my friend and colleague from Illinois about the re- 
sults of the program of personnel development in the last few 
years. • < ^ 

I think' that I would have to agree that it has not only been a 
travesty but it is now approaching the proportions of a national, 
tragedy as far as vocational education is concerned, in terms of the 
preparation of the classroom teachers in vocational education and, 
more recentjy, the administrators of vocational education pro- 
grams. * ' 

I would, with ^your permission, like to go back, briefly, <o the 
early beginnings of the federally-supported program of vocational 

i < s n 
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educaton. The original Smith-Hughes Act, of course, mandated 
that teacher preparation/ in States utilizing funds appropriated 
under the Smith^Hughes Act would be required to contract witfi 
universities and colleges for the preparation of teachers. 

In m>; opinion, that foresight paid off in a magnificent fashion. 

The tremendous, progress of vocational education in the early 
years, I think, could be attributed largely to the quality Jof the 
teachers who conducted the programs: The records, I^am sure, will 
show that teachers (\f vocational agriculture, hofne economics,, busi- 
ness, industrial arts, and distribution were rated as among the best 
qualified and perforating teachers in the Nation's classrooms. Th£y 
were the product of stVong campus-based programs. 

Now, in recent year^ teachers of trade and industr> as well as 
the health occupations, field have historically been drawn directl> 
from business, industry* and heaith services, with as much teacher 
education preparation as could be injected into their programs 
before the> went into the classroom. The tremendous growth in vo- 
cational education has been in those particular areas, and conse- 
quently the efforts to bririg large numbers of techrtically-competent 
but professionally untrained teachers into the classroom has been 
most demanding in terms o^ the'available resources. i 

Consequently, more and^ more emphasis has been placed! on 
quick, intensive, training programs to satisfy certification retire- 
ments. Rear, substantive, teacher preparation programs tocroften 
,have been replaced by short-term training programs. The need for 
inservice programs has growfa astronomically and the resultant 
commitment of limited resources has eroded the support for college 
and university-based professional teacher education programs. * 

The quality of vocational classroom instruction, as Rupert has 
said, and administration now, Has seriousl> declined because of 
fhese poorly trained teachers ancKa'dministrators. As" a result, the 
reputation of all vocational education ha^ been serjousl> affected. 

Unfortunately, this situation is not going to change immediately. 
These same areas will continue to expand at a very rapid rate and 
# the need for preparation of people to .enter those positions is grow- 
ing constantly In my opinion, urtlesk heavy infusion of funds to 
support vocational teacher education 1V1 institutions of higher edu- 
cation i£ made to service this need, we will soon face an emergency 
relative to the qualit> of vocational \instruction in y our public 
schools We simply cannot have a vocational education program of 
high quality without a core of strong, career-type teachers in the 
classrooms and administrators directing their work. 

Personnel development is the most cri^ital need vocational edu- 
cation faces today While I'm on this subject I would like to point 
out that all business, industry, and government leaders are in 
agreement that one of the great demands confronting vocational 
education ty)da> is the tremendous expansion of high technology 
programs in our economy, and you people iri Michigan certainly 
know that to be trije. ' \ 

\The resulting demand few* highly skilled workers to fill these jobs 
, and help the Nation meet worldwide competition is a challenge. 
Such technologicall>~oriented industries demand Workers with high 
levels of skills and technical knowledge. We must expand and 
strengthen university and college-based vocational teacher educa- 
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tion programs in order to prepare the kinds of teachers needed for 
currently-operated programs, as well as the emerging world of 
technology. •> 

I would support this claim- with the following explanation. One, 
the programs now in place are operating and require only support 
ajnd acceleration. Two, this will keep vocational teacher education 
in institutions of teacher education and in relationship to other re-^ 
spected teacher education programs. 

Three, a quality control mechanism is already in effect in these 
j institutions in -the form of the national council on accreditation of - 
teacher education standards. -Standards must be maintained and 
they will be in thfe^e institutions. w x « ' 

Four, the process of teacher licensure assumes common educa- 
tional .attributes. Parenthetically, commonality across teacHer 
groups, in other words, atll kinds of teachers are being trained in 
these institCitions. Vocational education is just one of them. 

Five, the degree of specialization available in these institutions 
results in teacher preparation programs of the very highest qual- 
ity. 

• Six, these programs provide. for transferability, and that is most 
important in the professional teacher world, which is not present, 
and if it is not present in the other programs, it locks teachers into 
one job or one institution. They cannot move laterally from State 
to State. 

So, I would 3ay that if vocational education is a part of a nation- 
al policy, and I certainly hope that it is and continues to be, then 
personnel de\ elopmepi^ttecomes a \ital component and its realiza- 
tion can be best «ssu red k through strong fiscal support of proven 
university and college-based teacher preparation programs. 

As' my colleague has just said, so many of th&se programs are > 
. being hashed away at the present time, it is appalling in terms of 
the future of vocational education. \ 

Now, }f I may quickly speak relative to a position that has been 
taken by the council for vocational teacher education, the universi- 
ty council wiflch 1 represent, we who are engaged in providing vo- 
cational teener preparation have deliberately focused in this docu- 
ment our attention upon a limited set of programs which, A, 
should be managed by the Federal Government and B, emphasize 
personnel and leadership development and the creation and appli- 
cation of new knowledge, processes, and products, relevant to na- 
tional problems and priorities. 

These atejthe Hinds of programs which build the capacity of the 
bureaucracy to reach outside of itself for initiative to enliven and 
, improve the field, and I insist that vocational education has ma- 
tured to that point where- we should be able to go outside of our ^ 
own ranks and stand the* heat of investigation and evaluation and 
bring into our thinking the very best that we can. 

Therefore, we would recommend, and this pertains not only to 
professional development, personnel development, but sflso to re- 
bear Ji, and programs which you will be considering at a later date. 
So, we recommend first a national center for research in vocational 
education, the continuation of that concept. We recommend the es- 
tablishment of 10 to 15 independent institutes scattered throughout 




the countr> and, third, support for individual applied study proj- 
ects! y > 

All of these wobld contribute to more effective and efficient per- 
sonnel development programs and, ultimately, to a vastly improved 
program of vocational education, which of course is our total aim. 

Now, in the interest of time may I concentrate on the merits oN 
legislation which would create 10 to 15 independent institutions/ 
because I must conserve your time. > ' T 

In these universities which we have" talked about, exists ar/array . 
of intellectual and ( research excellence and teaching expertise, cou- 
pled with technical facilities and scholarly commitment probably 
not equaled 'anywhere else in the world. Our land grant institu- 
tions, I may say, are the envy of the world, and our teacher train- 
ing programs are located in practically all of them. J 
. These institutes that I recommend would be located in depart- 
ments of vocational teacher education with comprehensive teacher 
preparation and strong doctoral levels of study. They would be re- 
quired to conduct programmatic, applied studies on such specified' 
aspects of Federal priorities and to Establish working relationships 
with one or more of the other- fields or disciplines, particularly rele- 
vant to the problem focus of the institute, namely, economics, soci- 
ology, or psychology- We would have an institute in a great univer- 
sity campus and the people in vocational teacher education would 
be working with their colleagues in these various other fields to 
bring to bear on vocational education the expertise which is there. 

They would combine applied studies with graduate level voca- 
tional education In other words, the same concept that we had 
with the graduate leadership program would be fn place here. The 
students would be working in this kind of mix for'their profession- 
al development. * * \ 

The students would be involved in a highly functional type of 
leadership and personnel development merging scholarly investiga- 
tion* and study with practical field applications and experience. 
They woyld establish linkage with related fields, bring research, 
leadership training, personnel development, into a close, mutually- 
supportive relationship. 
'In summary, the councils proposal is seen as a means of utiliz- 
ing the ^creativity for research and development that now exists 
among vocational educators and focusing it upon the solution of 
some urgent nationwide problem; .building institutional capacity 
for applied studies and leadership development in vocational educa- 
tion, including closer working relationships with othetf academic 
fields and facilitating linkages among institutions of higher educa- 
tion without imposing structure. 

Briefly, may I summarize our overall recommendations simply as 
being, one, continued support for a national center for research in 
vocational education Two, the funding of 10 to'l5 independent in- 
stitutes as described Three, support for individual applied studies 
projects Four, and we join Dr. Evans in this, a continuation of the 
graduate leadership development program, which incidentally 
could be linked closejv to the independent institutes which have 
been recommended. 

Finally^ require a State plan for personnel development with em- 
phasis on university and college teache/ education study. 



O 



Thank % yo\x, Mr. Chairman, and if \may.file.my statement, I will 



do so. 



Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, D*. O'Kelley. We will include 



your entire statement in the record.- 
[Material submitted by George O'Kelley follows:] 
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I'll* P Mill! Sl\|*MtM <>) I >li GtOltt.t L. O'RhI.K, Ju. ( I J !U»t KnnOK AND 
ClIMIiMAN, DlM.MuN oV Vtri\Mt»N\l Kl»M\1lON, Col. 1,1 ml Ul EQUATION. 
Till- l\l\Mi>in oh GloKml\ x AlllKS^. G\. 

I am George L. O'Kelley/ Professor and Chairman of the 
Division of f Vocational Education at the University of Georgia. 
I am currently serving as President of the University Council for 
Vocational Education, a ^national organization composed of ma]or 
ins ti tutions ring a comprehensive vocational teacher education 

program which includes a doctoral degree in vocational education. 
During the past ten years, these institutions have been deeply 
involved in the Graduate Leadership Development Program in Voca- 
tional Education* as well as in -the pre-ser vice and in-service , 
preparations of all kinds of vocational teachers. This Graduate 
Leadership Development program grew out of the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendments. * 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
•^coamittee to support the recommendations of the University Council 
for Vocational Education pertaining to person(ie y J--deve lopmen t . 
Before I go into these recommendations, I wish to lend what support 
*I Can to the rec/aesb of ai 1 groups seeking the expansion_jrfd 
strengthening of' vocational teacher education programs in colleges 



and un lvers it iesk throughout the country. 
A. State Managed Programs 

The Smith Hughes Act of 1917 mandated support of college based 
teacher education programs as a condition for grants to support 
vocation^ education in the public schools. This foresight paid 
off in a magnificent fashion. The tremendous progress of vocational 



education during those early years can be largely attributed to the 
exce 



excellent vocational teacher^ education programs developed in collets 
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and universities throughout the nation. ^The teaching excellence 
of vocational education teachers during those years was outstanding, 
in fact their credentials were generally equal to, or superior to, 
any teacher group in public education* The record show3 that , teachers 
of vocation^ agriculture, home economics, business, industrial 
arts and distribution were rated among/ the best qualified and 
performing teachers in the nation's classrooms. They were the 
products of strong .campus based programs. » 

Teachers of trade and industry as well as of health occupations + 



have historically been drawn from business, industry and the hea 

service field with as much teacher education as possible provided 
1 h 

in beginning teacher institutes and in-service programs. The tremen 
dous growth in vocational educatipn in recent years has been in 
» theae last ructional areas. 'Consequent effort to bring large numbers 
of technically competent but professionally untrained teachers into 
the classroom has been most Memandinu in ternu> of available resources. 
Consequently more and more emphasis has been placed on quick, inten- j 
sive training programs to satisfy certification requirements. Real 
substantia teacher* prt pai a Lion programs too often have been replacv^^ 
by short-term training programs. TPhe need for in-service programs 
has grown astronomically and the resulting tomnu tment, of limited 
resources iVas eroded the suppoi t tor college and* uni ve rsi ty based ✓ 
professional teacher education programs. The quality of vocational 
classroom instruction has seriously declined because of pooriV 
trained teachers.' As a result, the reputation ojf all vocational * 
education has been "se nous ly affecte 



7^ 



Unfortunately, the si tuation. is not going to improve under 
* 

present circumstances. The trade and industrial education and the 
1 ' S 
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health occupations education areas will continue to experience 
great expansion f and the need for more and more teachers in those 
fields will continue. In my opinion, un lesa* heaW infusion of 



funds to support 'vocational teachrf educatidn in institutions of 

higher education is made to service this need, we will soon face 

an emergency relative to the quality of vocational instruction in 

our public schools. We simply cannot have a vocational education 

program of high quality without a corps ot strong career "type 

teachers in the classrooms. Personnel development is the most 

critical need vocational education faces today! 

During recent years a trend relative to the selective criteria, 

as well as the pre-service professional preparation requirements for 

s< *_ondary school vocational creation leadership personnel has 

become obvious. As the number of such positions has increased the 

t^u^ply of qualified and experienced vocational education personnel 

available has been^depleted . Unfortunately, too many school execu-* 

tives have turned to \the increasing reservoir of available adminis- 

/Orators from other schocH programs to fill this void. State 

Departments of Education have assisted by revising certification 

requirements .to legitimize this\pract^ce . Today, far too many new 

vocational education programs in secondary schools are headed by 

administrators with no pilot experience or professional pteparation 

* \ 
for vocational education leadership exteht in intensive, abbreviated 

btafl development workshops. These all too\often deal with the 
minutia ot .reporting, compliance with regulations , etc The basic 
philosophy and> in fact, program i-onceptuali za t ion ot such indivi- 
dual* is of even more concern. . \ \ f 
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In one major state, 45% of the secondary school vocational 

education administrators report no teaching experience or pre- 
i 

service professional preparation in the field of vocational educa- 
tion other than a short staff development workshop ^rr^c^to^ the 
assumption of full responsibility for all vocational education 

• programs in a comprehensive high school. Unless certification 

* J 

requirements are strengthened and in-depth professional preparation 

mandated for such leadership positions the future of vocational 
education at the secondaj^ school level is in serious jeopardy. 

While we are on'this subject, may I point out that all business, 
ljtdustry and government leaders are in agreement that one of the 
great Remands confronting vocational education today is tfce tremen- 
dous expansion of high technology programs in our economy. The 
resulting Jemand^for hiqhly skilled wo'rkers to fill these jobs and 
help the nation! meet world wide competition is a challenge. Such 
technologically bnented industries demand workers with high level 
% skills and technical knowledge. Teachers of students preparing for 
such jobs n'ust be especially well prepared* for such an undertaking. 
A new breed of teachers is cominq into being and current -staff 
development programs cannot meet this demand for specialized to dehors. 
Yet the nations' colleges and universities already have in place • 
the very finest programs and personnel in the area* of science, « 
ecoliomcs, mathematics and educational technology which could be 
teanted'with vocational teacher education to prepare teachers ior high 
technology programs. t 

We must strengthen and expand university and college bastd ^ 
vocational teacher education programs in order to prepare tbe kinds 
o,f teacher* needed for currently operating programs as we 1*1 as for 
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the emer*ji;iq Vpild of technology. May I otter the tallowimj 
justification for this claim: # 

1. These (uoqram» represent a presently operating mechanism 
which merely needs* aeceleiation and utilisation. 

2. Utilization of those proqiams will Keep vocational 
teacher education in institutions ot teachet education 
and in relationships© other respected teacher education 
programs • . 

3. A quality ^ontrol mechanism is already in eftect in these 
\ institutions in the lorm ot National Council on ^credi- 

tat ion of Teacher Education (NCATE) standards. 

4. The process ot teacher licensure assumes cororxjn* educationa 
attribute*}* ( comrnonul i ty across teacher qroups) which may 
be readily achieved through common requirements now 
loeepud in university and college programs . 

The decree of specialization available in established 
programs results m teaohur preparation programs ot hi uh 
qua 1 1 ty . 

b. These programs provide- tot trans teiabi 1 1 ty which it not 
present locks t< aohers into on< fob or one institution. 

It vocational t ducat ion is a part of national policy. 

uoiu'Dtd development tft.*n becomes a I component and its 

f * ' 



realization can be best H^und throuah vtrono ti^il sup* -t t ot 
proven university and college based* teache r preparation programs'; 
Support for such program* .houid be assured and then utilization 
re pa rod. ^ * 
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F<ide rally Managed Programs 
(/ .^ , And n^jj may I md^e to another proposal concerning the support 

for vocational teacher education programs in major universities. 
We who are engayged in^providing vocational teacher, preparation have 
deliberately .focused our ^attention here upon a limited set of 
"programs which ^Ca) ^should be managed by the&federal sgovernment, and 



(b) emphasize personnel and leadership development and the% creatic 



ad\jrship development and thfrvcreati^R 
and application at new knowledge, processes and products (applied 
studies) relevant to national problems and priorities. These^are 
the kinds of programs which build. the capacity of the bureaucracy 
to reach outside of itself for lnj^jaJtive to enliven and improve 
the tie Id. These include : p ■ * ^ 

„ i. A National Center For Research in Vocational Education. 
?. '-Jfin to fitteen independent institutes*^ 
J. C t'fOi t "for individual applied studies projects. 
All wjuld contribute, to mo so effective and efficient personnel 
develupment program^ ,and ultimatelV to a vastly improved program of 
vocational education which is our total aim. 

Ir ar'ivinq at this proposal certain basic assumptions were 
made: . ' * V* 

\ Tie primary goal of the federal leadership role is to 
ht l t ) provide rn^ans for Continuous program improvement. 

2, Aipl*?d studies and leadership development are among the " 
• * mc-st es\^ntial means for program improvement. 

3. Tfe federal government can best manage program^ which aie 

/ dtSigndd to serve federal priorities and alleviate nation- 
wide problems including long range reforms. 
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4. Creative talent and resources for applied s^cfies in 

vocational education exist in many locations throughout 
the country. The effort at applied studies should not be 
centralized, 

I am sure strong support for continued funding of a national 
center for research and for support of individual applied studies 
^ projects will be (forthcoming at another hearing. In the interest 
of time, therefore, may I concentrate on the merits of legislation 
which would create and support, for a five year period, ten, to 
fifteen independen t in s ti tutes which would be .located in some of the 
nation's great land grant universities. In these universities exists 
an array of intellectual and research excellence and teaching exper- 
tise coupled with technical facilities and scholarly commitment 
■"probably not equaled anywhere else ^ the world. 

Each, of these institutes would be located ij\ a department of 
vocational teacher education with a comprehensive teacher preparation 
and strong doctoral level program of study. They would be required 
to be engaged in programatic applied studies and leadership training 
in vocational education designated to address specified federal 
priorities and to establish working relationships with one or more 
other fields/discip lines, (e.g., economics, sociology, psychology, 
etc.), particularly relevant to the problem focus of the particular 
institute. They would combine applied studies with graduate level 
vocational education and the students would be involved in a highly 
functional type of leadership and personnel development merging 
scholarly investigation and study with practical field applications 



apd experiences. The institutes would establish linkages with 
related fit Ids and bring research, leadership training and person] 



r)el 

development into a close mutually supportive relationship. 
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In sunmary, the Council's proposal is seen as a means of 
utilizing the creativity for research and development that now 
exists among vocational educators and focusing it upon the solu- 
tion of some urgent nationwide problems, buiiding institutional 
capacity for applied studies and leadership development in voca- 
tional education, (including closer working relationships with 
other academic fields) , and facilitating linkages among institu- 
tions of higher education without imposing structure. 

We sincerely believe these proposed institutes would provide 

t 

an appropriately restrained h^ut at the same time dynamic setting 
for csergmg graduate level leadership development efforts with 
systematic research and investigations and the dissemination of 
fundings through .various types of action programs. Not only would 
scholarly productivity be assured but personnel development as a 
related efjort would be supported. The resulting products and 
expertise vould be available for export to the entire vocational 
education endeavor. 

In corcl usion may I restate Our overall recommendations as 
f o 1 lows : 

1. Continue Federal funding for a National Center for 
Research in vocati'cmal Education. 

2. Fun<if the establishment and operation o£ ton to fifteen 
independent institutes cfn selected university carouses 
fcr a five year period. \ 

3. Provide support for individual applied stucHes proJcts. 

4. Require a state plan for personnel development wifh 
enphasis on uni varsity and college based study. 
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no, 

' r 

A Proposal for the Reauthorization 4 
3l the 

Vocational Education Act 



As its principal concern, the University Council for Vocational 
Education focuses on the qualitative improvement of vocational education 
throughout the nation. This paper is a proposal for three kinds of pro- 
grams to be included m the reauthorizing legislation for vocational 
education ^-programs which the Council regards as esscntdft to increasing 
the long terra efficiency and effectiveness of vocationa^education. 

1. A National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 



2. Ten to fifteen independent "institutes". 

» * 3. Support for individual applied studies projects* 

In framing this proposal, the Council has .deliberately focused upon 
that 1 i»ited set of prograns which (a) shoulji be managed directly by the 
federal government rather than by each state, and (b) emphasize leadership 
development and the creation and application ''of new knowledge, processes, 
and products { applied studies) relevant to national problems and priorities. 
They are not, of course, the only„kinds of programs designed to improve the 
quality of practice^, but they are the kinds of programs which build the 
capacity of the bureaucracy to reach outside of itself for initiatives to 
enliven and improve the field. 

Rationale 



In arriving at its proposal, the Council has made five basic assumptions: 

First, a primary goal of the federal leadership role is to hclp^provid^e 
■eans for continuous improvement in the quality of vocational programs. The 
history of federal vocational legislation reveals an increasing recognition 
of this goal . ' t 

Second, applied studies and leadership development activities are amorfg 
the essential neans for achieving program improvement. More specifically, 
when the processes of research, development, dissemination, and leadership 
training are applied to pertinent vocational problems, situations, and per- 
sonnel, they yield new' information and knowledge, better processes and 
products, more effective policy, and more competent leaders. [Other essential 
neans include planning and evaluation, as well as the education of all pro- 
fessional personnel.] 
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Third, there are federal priorities and national concerns which all' 
states have in common, and there are problems and priorities which are 
unique to states (or groups of states), /fhe federal government can most 
efficiently manage those programs designed to serve federal priorities and 
alleviate nationwide, problems, including^the introduction of long-range 
reforms in the vocational system. By contract, states are best equipped to 
manage the programs intended to address their unique interests and circum- 
stances. State-managed programs are more apt to result in qualitative 
refinements in the existing system than in major reforms, but the outcomes 
are, nevertheless, critical to maximizing the impact of each state's oper- 
ating vocational programs. 

Fourth, creative talent and resources for applied studies in vocational 
education exist in many locations throughout the country. To take advantage 
of this potential and to maximize the likelihood of important qualitative 
gains in the field, the effort at applied studies should not fie centralized^ 

Fifth, and finally, the efficient use of federal resources demands that 
support for program improvement, be provided in a manner which (a) permits 
both the accomplishment of national priorities and the alleviation of unique , 
state problems, (b) increases the capacity and long-term commitment of in- 
stitutions throughout the nation to both applied states and professional 
development activities in vocational education* and^c) minimized federal 
administrative costs. 

Federal Priorities/Nationwide Problems 

Khat then are the federal priorities and nationwide problems that 
federally-managed programs of applied studies and leadership development 
should address? The following three are certainly among the cuijrently most 
critical and pervasive. These, and others like them identified by the fed- 
eral government, provide the ultimate goals --the targets — toward which 
vocational program improvement activities should be directed. 

1. Provide equal* educational opportunities for all persons. 
(This goal includes increasing access to, and probability 

* for success in, vocational programs for the disadvantaged, 
minorities, etc.) 

2. Increase the productivity of the workforce to facilitate 
econotai ((recovery, reduce inflation, and improve the national 
defense.* (Vocational education can, for example, improve the 
basic skills, occupational competence and work attitudes of 
individuals, train unemployed youth and retrain or upgrade 
older workers, create job opportunities through preparation 
in small business management skills, help increase worker 
satisfaction, etc.)/ 



, 3. Increase energy resources and reduce energy consumption. 

f (Vocational education can prepare workers for energy-related 

occupations and help develop appropriate skills and attitudes 

in both workers and consumers.) 
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p'roposed Federally-Managed Progra'ms 

Because the Council has limited its immediate concern to programs of 
leadership development and applied studies (creation and application of new 
Knowledge, processes, and products), this proposal xioes not address the 
potential need for other types of federal 1> -managed programs which may al>o 
be designed to improve the quality of vocational education. Such programs 
might include (a) National and State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committees, lb) regional curriculum coordinating centers , and (c) instructor 
renewal programs to develop alternative rrfeans for updating the occupational 
competence of teachers, improving their ability to work with more he,tero- ^ 
geneous groups of students, and recruiting a,nd preparing instructors for 
energy-related occupations. 

three independent but interrelated programs are*, however, advocated by 
the Council as efficient mean* for the federal government to provide the 
necessary nationwide effort at leadership development and at conducting ap- 
plied studies which address the national priorities listed above. These 
three f ederal ly-mana£fi*i programs should be specified in the language of any 
new vocational education legislation. * 

1 , The ne w legislation should extend authorization for a National 
j * Center' for Research in Vocational Education, retaining its 

» present functions ! These functions include, (a) conducting 
applied research and development on selected problems of na- 
* tional significance in vocational education, (b) providing 

leadership development through an advanced study center (at the 
* post-doctoral level) and occasional inservice education activ- 

* f ^ lties, (c) disseminating the results of the research and develop- 

ment projects funded by the National Center, (d/\deve loping and 
providing information to facilitate national plamttng and pol.icy 
development in vocational education, (e) acting as a clearinghouse 
i for information on applied studies contracts made by the states 

and by the Secretary, and (f) providing technical assistance to 
states, local educational agencies, and other public agencies 
in developing methods of planning and evaluating vocational 
programs 

2. rhc new legislation should authorize the creatlcn of ten to 
fift een independent "institutes", each fpr~T period of three 
to five years The "institutes", to be located in departments 
of vocational ( teacher) education in colleges and universities, 
would engage in programmatic applied studies and leadership 
training in vocational education designed to address federal 
priorities and alleviate nationwide problems. The "institute" 
concept can be thought of as a logical exterfsjuon and combination 
of the Graduate Leadership Development Program (aimed solely 

at leadership development) and the earlier Congressional intent 
to create research centers in regions of the country. As con- 
ceived herein, "institutes" would be£elte£ted by the Secretary 
oi I ducat i on from among those proposed by colleges and univer- 
sities, and would be required to (a) be administered through 
vocational teacher education units with strong doctoral-level 
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i programs, (b) conduct prograramat ic applied studies on some 

specified aspect of the federal priorities, (c) establish 
working relationships with one or more other fields/disc*- 
plines particularly relevant to the problem focus of the 
"institute", e.g., economics, sociology, psychology, (d) 
combine applied studies with graduate- 1 eve I vocational 
education, (c) utilize the National Center and other "in- 
stitutes" as resources, and as collaborators where appro- 
priate, to facilitate cooperative undertakings, .Thus, as 
envisioned by the Council, the creation of "institutes" 
would add a new extra-bureaucratic dimension to the field. 
They would build on existing institutional strengths, focus 
research creativity and sustained effort on urgent nation- 
wide problems, establish linkages with and use the expertise 
in fields related to vocational education, and bring research 
and development, leadership training, "and teacher education 
into a close, mutually supportive reiat^nship. « 

3. The new legislation should authorize support for individual 
applied studies projects . These projects should tap the 
widest possible array of talents and approaches to the 
solution of nationwide problems in vocational education. 
Consequently, multiple procurement modes should be utilized 
f by the Department of Education, such as RFP's and ficid- 

mitiated proposals, including a program of small grants, 
that result in the awar^f both contracts and grants. 

* 

In summary, the Council's proposal is >ecn as a means of utilizing the 
creativity for research and development ..tha* now exists among vocational 
educators and focusing it upon the solution of some urgent nationwide prob- 
lems, building institutional capacity for applied studies and leadership 
development m vocational education, (including closer working relationships 
with other academic fields), and facilitating linkages among institutions of 
higher education without imposing structure. 
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Mr. Kildee. We have had a very distinguished panel this morn- 
ing and we will now have questions of you. , fc 

Before we do that, Yd like to thank Dr. Ethel Smith who is with 
us this morning. Dr. Smith is a professor of vocational education at 
the University of Michigan-Flint who is on a very productive sab- 
batical, working hener with the subcommittee, and has helped^ set 
up this hearing thi^morning. 

Thank you, Dr. Stoith. . 

1*11 start with a Basic question. Yesterday the Washington Post 
repor^d r that our Buii&t Director, Mr. Stockman, has proposed 
that me' Department oPEducatiorr cut vocational education by at 
least $300 million for fiscal 1983. That would be a cutback from 
around $800 / million to no more than $500 million. Co^ld ypu 
advise this^cgjnmittee as to what you thfrjk, would be the effect of 
such a cut upon vocational education? . 

You may start, Dr. Goldston. 

Dr. Goldston. Mr. Chairman, if we in the States get that kind of 
a cut, I perhaps would like to say what kind of people are you 
going to get for economic development in this country through sec- 
ondary and postsecondary education? We are not going to be able 
to maintain vocational education programs at the level we have 
now, to say nothing about training teachers. We need tteachers 
now. This is a frightening question. 

Mr. Kildee. Are there any other comments? 

Dr. O'Kelley. I would like to respond to that. As you well know, 
Georgia State and local funds represent, I guess, 95 percent of the 
funds for vocational education. The amount that comes friJm the 
Federal level, of course, is limited, and it would be understandable 
for someone to say, "Well, that could be cut off and the program 
would go on as usual/' and it will, but not the kind of program we 
have today These funds are committed to programs in the public 
schools and construction of "facilities, provision for those kinds of 
things, but the kinds of things that you were talking about today is 
where we will suffer. The funds will not be put ini,o tjhis and in the 
effort to meet the increasing demand more and more untrained 
teachers will be put into classrooms and more and more adminis- 
trators who, for one reason (St another are available, will be put in 
charge of vocational programs. 

You wo,uld not believe, sir, that some days in my office I talk to 
people that, come in and ask me what they would have to do to get 
a certificate to head a vocational school and I learned that they are 
in positron, for one reason or another, to be appointed to such posi^ 
tions, and just discussing with them the nature and content of vo- 
cational education is just unbelievable, yet they will wind up 
in charge of these programs and I insist that we need these Federal 
funds, particularly in this area of personnel development. That's 
where it will show its greatest worth. 

Mr. Kildee. So while in Georgia, as in most States, the Federal 
funding is not that large, it is crucial in this development? 

Dr. O'Kelley. Absolutely, sir. If I could be facetious for just y a* 
moment, I heard a vocational person out in the rur&l areas of Geor- 
gia say that it amounted to about this, that a worker with a $200 a 
week income, and he managed to live on it, but his boss called/him 
in and said, "We're going to have to cut your pay $5," anja they 
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thbught that wouldn't amount to much, and thi£ persons said, 
"Well, it just amounts to this, that I have $50 for housfc rent and 
$50 for this and $50 for this and $50 for that, and % it adds up to 
$195. So what you have done with that t $5 is to take my carton of 
beer," and what you have done if you cut this out is to eliminate 
our programs and I think that we will not be the major ones to 
suffer. Vocational education in Georgia will suffer, and I suspect 
it's trjue in other States. «v ' f** 
Mr. Kildee. Doctor? * 

Dr. Evans. Mr. Kildee, Yx k yfoi pert* Evans. I think the best 
answer to your question is totBok at the continuation of past 
trends. What we've had for quite some period of time is a decreas- 
ing prQportion of the vocational education budget which has cqjne 
from Federal funds, and a superficial examination of this indicates 
that if you keep on cutting Federal funds, the States and the local 
agencies will increase their budgets and the net result will be that 
the burden on the Federal budget is reduced. 

But, what we have to take a look at is what has happened to pro- 
gram quality. Now, some of my friends in the profession don't like 
to hear me say this, but I believe very sincerely that particularly 
in the last decade that the quality of vocational education has de- 
creased as the enrollment has gone up, and it seems to me that the 
role of the Federal Government in this vocational education estab- 
lishment is to act as an agent for program improvement, 

If we can concentrate the Federal funds on program improve- 
ment we will be able to reverse this decline, what I perceive as a 
decline in quality. „ , 

Now, I'm happy about the increased enrollment. Don't misunder- 
stand me. But when the increased enrollment comes at wh^t I see 
as the expense of program quality and as we are moving more and 
more— toward more and^more part-time teachers who bring with 
them from the world of work some attitudes that*we are seeking to 
change, I am concerned not just about. the total dollars but I am 
also concerned about the purposes to which the Federal funds are 
put. If those Federal funds can be concentrated orr program im- 
provement activities solely, we will be able to accomplish a good 
deal more with them than I think has, been the case during thk last 
decade. 

Mr Kildee. V I think it's incumbent upbA people like yQurself, wlio 
are leaders in vocational education, to let the executive branch of 
Government know what the effect of s'uch cuts would l^e. Very 
often once proposed, such cuts become^ virtually, in this present cli- 
mate, impossible to turn around. I think that once you get a dis- 
tant early warning, as we did yesterday in \he Washington Post as 
to/proposals for cuts you should see& input with the executive 
branch of Government before that becomes the official .proposal 
sent to the Congress. { 

The administration says it is very concerned with the ^indus- 
trialization and modernization of this country to allow it to com- 
pete with other parts of the world. I know in my own State the 
automobile industry has to modernize to compete with mainly 
Japan. There seems to be no recognition by the administration, 
however, that vocational education plays a very significant role in 
that ^industrialization. You can't really have one, I don't think, 
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without the other. The enormous changes, that are taking place in 
poroduction, methods, require just in the area, say, of machine 
repair, a quality of training, that just doesn't exist to any great 
extent in this country. We reall> have to expand enormously upon 
that. . " 

Studies have shown that a major reason for teacher shortages in 
some vocational areas is that teachers e&e lured awa> by industry. 
That was true even IT years ago when I was still teaching. The AC 
Division of General Motors in Flint, Mich., would often lure away 
with a much better salar> sorfie of our ver> best vocational educa- 
tion people: ^ ' r 

How can we deal with that today when the Federal Government, 
the States and local school districts are all cutting back in educa- 
tion spending? My own State of Michigan has cut back on its State 
level funding,>o significantl} th^t it does not even bear its former 
share of the funding burden, let alone take up the slack created by 
the Federal cuts. , ' * 

What can we do about that particular problem though, to keep 
our reall} good vocational education teachers in vocational educa- 
tion rather than in industry? * t 

Dr. Evans. I think that there are two parts to the problem. One 
of them is the supply, and I am sorry to see Michigan, Which I 
regard as a leader among the States, being a leader in the cutback 
in vocational teacher education programs. 

We normall} expect that the graduates of vocational teacher 
education programs — about half of them will go to work in voca- 
tional teaching. The other half witl go immediately into business 
and industry. But if we continue, as I am sorry to report that 
Michigan U doing, the killing of vocational teacher education pro- 
grams, *vve fe cutting off the supply. ■ 

But the otheV side of this thing- is in improving working condi- 
tions for vocational teachers so that theyje not lured away after 
they get started into teaching. And the problem here is essentially 
one o{ working conditions, including salar>. We haVe a problem, as 
vou well aware, that the typical teaching salary schedule* is 
based <6rf an overall suppl> and demand fo'r teachers and there is a 
tendency to emplo> all teachers at the same rates of pay, assuming 
a certain amount of experience and a certain amount of training. 
But if >ou have a vocational field in which the employment in busi- 
ness and industr> can attract a person and we have a teacher who 
is turning out people who had 2 years of training in their program 
and the students go out and earn more money than the teacher is 
being paitf, it is ntfh unlikely that you're going to find that that 
teacher wilPbegin to rollovv his students or her students. 

And I think the only solution to this is that we have to have 
State supplements to teachers' salaries in areas where there is this 
imbalance between suppl> and demand and imbalance in wages. 
Mr. Kildee. Dr. Worthington? 

Dr. Worthington. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the executive 
branch, Assistant Secretary for Vocational* and Adult Education, I 
wuuld like to tell >qu what we're attempting to do to help alleviate 
this problem. We're attempting to involve the private sector much 
mure in a collaborative effort between vocational education, busi- 
ness, industry, and organized labor. 
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There's no question that it's extremely difficult to recruit a 
highly skilled technician to become a teacher when he or she may 
have to take a salary cut of 50 percent. We want to give the private 
sector opportunities to provide fellowships, to provide subsidies, to 
provide teacher exchange programs where a person could be loaned 
from industry for a hiah technology program, for example, for a 
given period of time, thet\ go back to the job. * * 

We have a national task force that we have established in my 
office, and we hope, as that task force s work evolves, to be able to 
report to yoyr committee some significant activity in this regard. 

Ms MuEHLEftTHALER. Mr Chairman, I am Shirley Muehlentha- 
ler from Des Moines Area Community College. I am one of those 
people that these people are referring to— a classroom teacher. And 
Dr. Evans alluded to improved working conditions and I feel, as a 
teacher, I simply must respond to^nat. 

The funding cuts that have come down from the Federal, State, 
and local level, have affected the classroom teacher drastically. 
Those cuts notpnly in staff people, but in support services— we are 
doing more of o\ir own counseling because the counsellors are not 
available I have become an 80-word-per-minute typist, even .though 
I am a nurse, because the secretarial staff has' been cut. 

There are all kinds of support services that have resulted in in- 
» creased loads Most teachers are not teaching because they make a 
lot of money. They "want to teach, lbut when that load becomes un- 
bearable and you end up putting in a 12-hour day and going out on 
Sunday afternoons just to -stay even with the board, you are going 
to lose good people. It is just as plain as handwriting on the wall. 

So the improved working conditions, I feel, are very important. 
The salaries? Yes. 

I teach in a health occupations program and within the last 3 
years we have had a great deal of difficulty in hiring good people 
because of the shortage in the health area, and it is one of the fas- 
test growing industries in the country and we are getting into some 
very highly technical areas, i ^ .« 

As to teacher education and upgrading, we are not only expected 
as teachers from the field, as I am, to get the courses in education 
to make us better teachers, but as changes happen in our field, we 
are automatically expected somehow, by some magic formula, to 
stay up with all those changes Most institutions have some kind oC 
'a policy whereby vbu can earn professional leave and use that time 
to either ^o backd^ school or go back to the field. But with funding 
cuts, thats not even being done because thefe s no money there to 
hire a substitute for you. 

So we need support in that area. 

Mr Kildee I think the whole question of teacher compensation 
fits into that. I feel that our society as such has not faced up to the 
remuneration of those who educate our children. I look in this area 
around Washington, D.C., and I find it incredible. I find Fairfax 
County to be a very good school system— that s one of the reasons 
why I located my Washington area home there. I have children in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in Fairfax County schools. One of 
my children's [teachers came to me seeking a job in fliy office-, and I 
found out that the lowest paid person in my office was paid more 
than the teachers at that school. Those teachers have to buy at the 
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same grocer} stores and the same clothing stores as other people in 
the area. I just don't think that we as a society have yet faced up 
to the question of the important role of the teacher in general 

I taught for many years. I remember that in my first year of 
teaching I was paid $3-,000. That wasquite a, while ago. When I was 
elected to the State legislature in rSM, I got elected io a higher 
paying job. I was making less as a teacher than I did in that post, 
by quite a bit. I was making less than $7,000 a year with a master's 
degree and a year beyonjl the masters, 'with 8 years in the system 
and I got a $3,000 pay raise when I went to the State legislature. I 
am' not demeaning the State legislature, but I think that is an il- 
lustration of the problem. 

v /I think that is a problem iri education in general, and because of 
~~ ~"~"the skilled personnel that are ver> often being demanded in great- 
er numbers, perhaps a more immediate problem in vocational edu- 
cation. «*- 

Mr. Petri has been very patient with me down there. You'll be 
next. I think Dr. Evans wanted to respond too. Dr. Evans? 

Dr. Evans. Thank you. I am pleased to see that Dr. Wdrthington 
and the Department of Education are expanding their contacts 
with the private sector, and I appUQd that. But I want to point out 
that the big growth in employm^/ in this country has come in 
very small firms that emplo> 100 oFless. If my calculations are cor- 
rect, during the last decade 80 percent of the growth in labor 
force has occurred among places that employ 100 people or less 
Most people simply do not have the resources to provide training 
programs for their own employees and t<hey are turning mare and 
more ti vocational education asking for^ help. And so I am not 

'wildl> optimistic about the private sector's ability to help us with 
our shortages of vocational teachers. 

And among the large employers, I have heard the rumor— and 
you would know better than I about this since you come from 
Michigan— that General Motors— and I, too, was once an employee 
of theirs— is thinking about closing^out General Motors Institute, 
which, I regard as one of the premier employee training programs 
in the country. The rumor has shaken Flint, of course, as General 
Motors^ in some wa>, is seeking to change definitely its relation- 
ship with GMI. One of the proposals is to divest itself of GMI So 
General Motors, one of the biggest corporations in the woj;ld, is 
having a hard timenn its own vocational education program. 
Mr. Kildee. Indeed. 

Mr. Petri? Thank ycru for your patience. 

Mr. Petri. That is all right. I was very interested. I think per- 
haps the solution is that State legislators and congressional staff 
are overpaid rather than teachers underpaid. I think we have to 
narrow that gap one way or the other. In this environment, it 
might be easier to join the people at Uniroyal and other companies 
who are voluntarily accepting rollbacks. 

Mr. Kildee. If the gentleman will yield, I can recall when I was 
teaching at Flint Central High School. I joined the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, which at that time, before Public Act 379 in 
Michigan, was the onl> teacher union available to me. There are 
two now. We used to go to the meetings where it was pointed out 
that the head janitor at Flint Central High School made more 
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money than the teachers, which was true. And finally, I said, "You 
know,^vill we be successful if we ate able to get the head 
custodian's salary down to ours or will we be successful if we con- 
vince the board of education that our services are as valuable as 
his? So I approach it from that point of view. 

Mr. Petri. I will be very brief. I think we have about five more 
minutes and then I think we are probably going to have to wrap 
this up. ^ 

Just one or two questions. I was a little unclear in listening to 
the statements and testimony as to whether you feel that there 
should be a difference in approach in maintaining current, up-to- 
date vocation^ teaching practices between secondary and" postsec- 
ondary vocational programs. It is certainly* ijnportant in both 
areas, but at the secondary level the ability of people- to get into a 
lot of specialized areas where there is rapid change aud consider- 
able cost involved in updatingfand keeping current equipment and 
all that would be much less than at the postsecondary level, and 
you might want different approaches in the two areas. 

Is that true or is that wrong or does anyone have any reaction to 
that? When you are talking about a high school course, you are 
trying to teach basic work habits and give people perhaps secretari- 
al skills or Some other skills, but not teach them electronic equip- 
ment repair or some of the things where there is constant changing 
at a much higher cost to vocational instruction, x 



Is that an accurate perception or am I all wet? , 
Dr. Evans. Well, I think the major difference between secondary 
and postsecondary vocational programs is that the thing that is 
happening in postsecondary is that we are turning more and more 
toward part-time teachers— people who are etnployed full time at 
the occupation that they are teaching and then they teaeh in the 
evening or on weekends or whenever in the postsecondary prOr 
gram. * " 

Now, those people tend to be well qualified technically, but they 
are not very Veil qualified in dealing with special populations — mi- 
norities, women, the handicapped. They are just not prepared to do 
it. 

Now, thp secondary level, the thing that I think we are going to 
be facing is that as we h^ve a shortage of young workers due to the 
change in' birth rates, that^we are going to see a considerable push 
on the psirt of industry to employ people at a younger age than has 
been true in the past and that we are going to see a considerable 
amount of pressure put on secondary programs to turn out people 
who are mbre technically qualified than has been the case in the 
p$st. < 

There will be a press as there has been in Japan to employ 
people directly out of the secondary school. In fact, they have 
turned to junior high schools as a major source of industrial em- 
ployment simply because they do not havq enough of a labor 
supply to allow longer education. * . 

Mr. Petri. Well, they retire at 55 too. 

Dr. Evans. That has been the traditional age of retirement in 
Japan, but it is going up there. 

Dr. O'Kelley. I would like to respond, Mr. Petri. I agree that 
there is a difference in the secondary and the postsecondary pifo- 
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grams and .the kind of personnel used, but a large proportion of the 
instructors at the postsecondary-are part time. 

Others are those that are drawn from industry because of the at- 
traction of the job for the moment, and as soon as opportunities in 
industry return, they leave. Now, that creates a terrific turnover at 
the postsecondary. I think that I would say that to overcome this— 
and in two of the programs th&fe I had, graduates can go directly 
into industry at more income tfran they can get from schools— agri- 
culture, they don't get any, industrial arts, less than a third of our 
prospective teachers go into employment for this reason 

But I think as you have personnel development programs that 
are effective, you build a commitment. You will find among old 
teachers a professional commitment to education. Mr. Kildee is 
proud of having been a teacher, even today. And you will find that 
where people are professionally prepared for their positions in the 
schools. They are proud of it, they remain even sometimes at a loss 
for themselves. So, I insist that personnel development is a key to 
maintaining your schools in these areas. 

• Mr. Petri. I attended vocational school all day on Monday and 
took courses in cooking and being a chef in the morning, and in the 
afternoon on electronic maintenance just to become familiar with 
the programs. I thm^nt 'the quality of the instructors and the gen- 
eral level of iretnjption was absolutely first-rate back in our State. 

Well, we are going to run. I have no further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. , - » 

Mr. Kildee. You have been excellent this morning. As you prob- 
ably know, this is one of our most hectic weeks in the Congress. We 
are trying to make sure that Government doesn't close down again 
next Tuesday. I feel that your testimony will help a great deal in 
helping us reauthorize the Vocational Education Act. 

I am wondering whether it would be possible to transmit some 
additional questions to you by mail and have you respond by mail 9 
We will keep the record open and your answers will becpme part of 
the permanent record of this hearing. ^ 

Dr. Worthington. I would particularly like to respond to Mr. 
Petri's question, but I could do that through the mail. 

Mr. Kildee. If you could do that, we would appreciate it. 

Thank you very much. 
- [Whereupon, at 11:01 a.m., December 9, 1981, the hearing was ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the Chair.] % * 

[l^kterial submitted for inclusion in the record follows:^ 
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THE SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON. I) C 20202 
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The HonorabJe Carl D. Perkins 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, 

Secondary, and Vocational Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman:' 

We are pleased to respond to the additional Subcommittee questions resulting from 
the December 9 hearing on vocational education personnel development, as welJ as 
the two additional requests for information. The responses to these questions are 
as follows: 

I. a. Why was the teacher shortage study required by Section !72(bX7), P.L. 94-OS2 
made only once 9 b. Was it used in granting fellowships in the year it was 
conducted 0 c. What problems did the Department encounter in collecting the 
dam 9 

.a. We believe you are referring to Section !72(cX7) of Part B of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Public Law 9^-482. In 
connection with the awarding of teacher certification! fellowships 
authorised by Section 172(c), that provision required the (fommissioner 
(Secretary) to publish a listing of the areas of vocational education 
teaching in need of additional personnel and, to the maximum degree 
possible, award fellowships to individuals seeking to become teachers in tte 
areas of shortage. As required, this study was conducted and the results 
published in the F ederal Register on April 27, 1978 (43 F.R. ISHZ). In 
subsequent fiscal years, there were insufficient funds to make new teacher 
certification awards under Section 172(c). As a result, additional studies of 
vocational teacher shortages were not published in the Federal Register . 

b. This information was published in time to implement the Fiscal Year 1978 
award competition. Applicants were informed that awards would be made 
to individuajs seeking certification in the published shortage areas. All 138 
fellowship reqpients for Fiscal Year I97S did seeK certification in one of 
those areas. 

c. Problems encountered in collecting the <(ata are addressed by the following 
questions: I) Did or could the States gather such information? 2) Does a 
teacher -shortage refer only to positions that are vacant at some point in 
time 9 3) If no, should the data indicate past, present, or anticipated future 
shortages 9 4) How can supply and demand formulas yield the information 
desired when the supply of teachers for such instructional areas as auto 
mechanics could be taken to mean all of those working in the area? 5) How 
can shortage data be reconciled from State to State when some States 
report ^by generic area (Trades and* Industry) and some by instructional 
areas? 6) How accurate is the information collected by the State? and 7) 
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.Can there be guards against^* possibility of shortage reporting on a 
survey when it is known fellovSip awards are dependent upon there being 
a shortage 7 The problems would also be present in any future survey. 

a. Does the Department have, other statistics on the vocationij ^education 
teacher supply andfcdemand, either nationally or for selected State's 7 b. 1$ the 
demand expected to rise at both the secondary and postsecondary level' c. in 
which vocational areas are there the most serious shortages 7 

a. Usin* data from the Vocational Education Data System, the Natl^al 
Center for Educational Statistics* (NCES) reported (The Condition of 
Vocational Education , 3ury, 1981) a fifty percent increase in vo^tiona! 
education teachers' by State between 1972 and 197S, from 236,000 to 
« 354,000 During that period the number of secondary teachers increased 
"forty percent, the number of postsecondary teachers <f3 percent, a*d the 
number of adult vocational teachers 85 percent. The report does not deal 
with projections or demand for vocational teachers. In this report, Nytb 
found 47 percent of all vocational teachers were teaching at the secondary 
level, 21 percent teaching at the postsecondary level, and 32 percent 
teaching adults. It should be noted that the numbers of teachers at the 
latter two levels are probably much greater because many of the teachers 
are part-time. Over 16,000 of the approximately 28,000 identified 
providers of vocational education were secondary schools, and two thirds of 
the enrollment in Federaj supported vocational education programs were 
* also in secondary schools. % 

In January 19S0, the National Center for Research in Vocational Eduction 
publ^Vd a study: PROJECTIONS OF DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS, 1978-1982 (Ltoyd V. Temme and William Zeigler, Jr.). This* 
was a follow-up of a more extensive study done in August of 1979. Both 
studies used estimated and projected enrollments from the approved Mate 
Plans for Vocational Education as the basis for a formula which defined 
teacher demand as enrollment divided by an estimated student-teacher 
ratio, enrollment changes, and an estimated attrition rate of current 
teachers. The 1979 study attempted to determine the most critical 
shortages by Stote and by instructional areas (6-digit codes). All Mates 
showed cnticarSfcrtages in some areas although \at least five States did 
not show an overall aggregate shortage and approximately fifteen Mates 
came very close to not having an overall shortage. In comparing the 
estimated State Plan enrollments to the actual VEDS reports, serjous > over 
estimates were recognized in the State plan enrollments. If so, tW NUlVfc 
report would have over estimated demand for faculty. In addition, the 
formula approach to estimating teacher shortages employed by Temme and 
Ziecler is subject to criticism because they lacked real, hard data on either 
student-teacher ratios (aggregately or by instructional areas) or on teacher 
attrition rates by State or by instructional areas. For these reasons, we do 
not believe either report can be utilized except as an indication that there 
probably are criticar shortages. ' In February of 1980, ED contracted with 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (Dr. William Dugger, 
Project Director) to conduct a survey. The survey showed that there were 
15,315 secondary schools m W States operating industrial arts programs. 
The suwcy also showed that there were 55,953 industrial arts teachers, 
employed in these schools. Their Survey Report, a product of. the 
Standards for Industrial Arts Education Programs Project, went on to state 
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that: '!A major problem which persists in industrial arts is the number of 
^ unfilled teaching positions throughout the country. In 1973-79 State 
supervisors reported 1,077^ vacancies in industrial arts." The complete 
report is available froro/the University or through the ERIC system. 

/■ftail Illinois State Board of Education report (copy enclosed) discusses a 
number of studies of industrial education teacher supply and demand. 
Industrial education would include both trades and industry and industrial 
arts. The report mentions that in a study of all States except Georgia and 
New Mexico it was found that: I) Virginia could not open 27 programs at 
the secondary level due to a shortage* of teachers 7) North Carolina had 
nearly 500 vacant positions in. these fields. Another reported study of 61 
districts in Illinois showed that fifty percent of the first or second year 
teachers left the field. Once the position- became vacant, there was a 25 
percent chance that it, would remain vacant for the balance of the year and 
a 33 percent chance that it would be filled by a temporary or provisionally 
certified teacher. 

b. We assume, because of demographic and enrollment trends of the popula- 
tion of .the United States, the demand for vocational teachers will increase 
most significantly at the postsecondary and adult levels. We also assume 
that a large share of this increase of demand will be for part-time 
teachers. 

c. As described in paragraph 2a, the Cfcepartment does not nave statistically 
valid information on specific shortages of teachers. However, with the 
increasing emphasis on technology in both industry and in the military, it 
would seem that State and local staff concerned with areas of trades and 
industry, technical education, agri-business, and health occupations should 
plan* to address a growing and possibly critical need for highly qualified 
teachers. 

« 

Is it true that there is a greater need {or retraining and upgrading of the 
specialized skills on the postsecondary level, as compared to the secondary 
level? H% ■ 



The need at the postsecondary level for upgrading may be greater for 
teaching skills than for specialized skills. Many part-time commrunity 
college teachers work at their skill full-time and presumably keep their 
skills up-to-date. Full-time teachers who have not^worked in their field for 
two or three years would certainly be in critical need of updating their 
skills. The postsecondary concern, however, should alsor-etfreTOT to include 
the teacher educators at the fqur-year colleges ami universities. Obser- 
vations and discussions with the Held indicate that regain ing and updating 
vocational teacher educators is an urgent need if we are to assure high 
quality and effective preservice and inservice training of vocational 
teachers designed to -improve vocational education on a continuing and 
systematic basts. 

Educational Innovators, Inc., under contract with the U.S. Department of 
Education, "conducted a random 'sample of vocationaf teachers and a 
universe sample of vocational teacher educators in the Spring of 1981 to 
identify their perceived present levels of competency and knowledge in 
working with the handicapped versus their desired levels of competency 
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and knowledge in working with the same group. The gap between the 
present level and the desired level mean needs ranged from 140 percent to 
160 percent. This would certainly indicate a critical need for training and 
retraining nationally. The contcactor, however, has recommended that 
States utilize the approved survey instruments to ascertain their own 
personnel development needs for planning appropriate preservice and 
inservice training needs. j \ * 

The subcommittee also requested theXritten response to two additional' questions 
on vocational education not related to personnel development. 

1. what is the Department's position on the Management Evaluation Reviews for 
Compliance/Quality MERC/Q process and its replacement with a system that 
focuses on self-assessment and technical assistance 9 

The Education Department is in the process of generally re-examining its 
key responsibilities Jmd functions in order to assure consistency with, the 
administration's philosophy. This, along with reduced sajpnes and/ expense 
budgets, has necessitated an internal assessment of our current implement- 
ation of Section U2(aX2) of the Vocational Education Act, to aniyze the 
strengths and weaknesses x>f vocational education programs in at feast Jen 
States each fiscal year. 



This internal assessment is resulting in some modifications to the MERC/Q 4 
process. The modified system, tentatively called the. Management 
Assistance Program (MAP), will continue to review the States much as 
before, burusing a different and less costly' approach. As now planned, the 
MAP will be comprehensive analysis of all aspects of the States vocational 
education delivery system. The vehicle for this analysis will be an 
instrument which determines State accomplishments in previously 
identified problem areas (i.e., specific legal requirements), gene/al 
functional areas (e.g., planning evaluation, fiscal management), and in 
connection with unique State issues. The initial step in conducting the 
review and technical assistance activity will be the/States completion of a 
self-assessment instrument designed by the Department. An on-site review 
team from the Department will 4hen review the findings of the State in the 
development of recommendations. 1 believe this process is fully in accord 
with the requirements of the Vocational Education Act.- 

On January 20-22, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education conducted 
meetings with State Directors of Vocational Education to gather theft 
views on the proposed MAP Drocess. Their comments are being incor- 
porated into a design of the system to be pilot-tested in April and May, 
1982. Upon its completion, I have asked Dr. Worthington to share with you 
a status report of thft-rrt?w MAP Procedures. 



2. What is the rationale and time Iin\for revising the existing Vocational 
Education Act regulations to reduce paperwork and compliance burdens'* 

The regulations are being revised in accordance with the President's 
Executive Order 12291. the overall purpose of which is to reduce regulatory 
burden in a manner that is consistent with the requirements of program 
statutes. We expect' to publish the proposed rules for public comment near 
the end of February. 

If 1 can provide any additional information that the Subcommittee might'need 
please lefme know. 

Sincerely ♦ 



T. H. Dell . 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 



DmMOM * A»MiMvmrnri ak» E**:at»*al Sikykii 



'BtoMwrt. YWfxiU 24061 « 



Dectaber 21, 1981 



Nancy Kober . „ 

53A6C Rayburn Building 

House Sub-Cosmic tee on Elementary, 

Secondary, & Vocational Education 
Raybum House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Nancy: 

Thank you for affording me the opportunity to send to you for in- 
clusion in the record written testimony regarding reauthorization leg^a- 
lation for vocational education. Specifically, thia teatimony focuses 
on personnel development and is s compilation of concerns, comments, 
opinions, and reaearch from the vocational education faculty at Virginia 
, Tech. 

* 

The goals that are propoaed for vocational education are impressive 
and if accomplished will make a aignlficant economic and aoclal impact 
on many young lives and careers. As we strive to resch these goals, we 
must remember that teachers will play s significant role. Without teschers 
kittle If any learning can occur. Contrary to popular opinion, there is s 
shortage of vocational education teachera. As documentation I am encloaing 
a copy of a National Longitudinal Study shoving a shortsge of vocational" 
agriculture education teachers. While s slmilsr study is not svailable for 
each vocational program area, thia ia evld^ce thst-shortsges do exiat. 

For the past seversl yesrs, improvement of locsl programs of voca- 
tionsl educstion seems to hsve been a major psrt of federal legislation. 
While thaae efforts were and continue to be important, it appears that 
preparation of teachers, both pre*service and in-service haa not received 
slmilsr sttention snd priority. Fsclllties, equipment, and inatruct ional 
materials are of little value without competent well qualified teachers. ^ 

Preparation of vocational education teachers may be caught in a whip 
aaw aituation. Because of the false impression that there ia an oversupply 4 
of teachers in general, and adverae publicity about working conditions in 
the public schools, colleges of education in many universities and colleges 
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are experiencing s decline in both undergraduate and'' graduate enrollments. 
Thia decline reaulta in a loaa of state and university support. At the 
same tlae, support froa federal dollars and reimbursement fron state 
departments of vocational education ia decreasing* There is no aechanisn 
within moat university budgets to oake up thia loss of reimbursed dollars. 
Hence, we have aeen the demise of vocational education teacher preparation 
programs of the University of Michigan and other colleges and universities 
elsewhere. Thia ia ironic alnce It can be shown there is a shortage of 
vocational education teachers*. The major concern ia that more vocational 
teacher preparation programs will cloae far lack of adequate funding. 
Another unfortunate consequence of thia lack of aupport is the loaa of 
in-service education for the employed teachers at the local level. 

Loaa of in-service is devistating to vocational education teachers. 
As the complexity technology increases, ^he vocational teacher oust keep 
up with new innovations and technical developoents . For example, in trade 
and industrial education in tnany atatea, the trade and induatrlea teacher 
coaea directly froa the job to the laboratory, ahop, or claasrooa. Teaching 
skills auat be provided to these teachera through In-aervlce education. 
They learn to teach while on the Job. Teacher educators are best equipped 
to provide these nev teachera pedogoglca^skllla . 

Attached la an excerpt froa a National Standards Project for Indus- 
trial Arts Teachera. Thia section of the /study focusea on vacant indus- 
trial arta poaitiont for 1976-1980. Thlsiis recent and valid data that 
lndlcatea there la a ahortagc of Industrial arts tcschers. 

A survey of marketing educstlon teacher preparation programa in Virginia 
auggeat that each year aome 40X of the, marketing education graduatca fail 
to enter teaching. Thia altuatlon forces local adajUiiatratora to cloac 
marketing education programa or to, employ teachers without strong prc-service 
prepsrstion. / 

i 

It would seea helpful if the reauthorizing legislstion would require 
% each atate to show in Its annus! state plsn how they will meet their personnel 
development needs. It would also be helpful if the legislstion could require 
that tcscher educators be s mandated part of the planning process or planning 
teaa. Thia would permit teacher educatora, university finance persons snd 
others to know In advance what? priority will be given -to^ceacher education 
and personnel development. j 
j 

I hope" you find thcae cc*menta helpful* If you need additional clarifi- 
cation or have other queatlona pleaae call me collect at (703) 961-4725 or 
Dr. Kevin Frantz, Dlvlalon Dlrecotr, Divialon of Vocational Education at 
(703) 961-6384. 

rely your a, 
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Amu el D. Morgan 
Associate Professor 
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f HIDINGS 

YAWZ WQS-m& POSITIOHS , 1976-1980 ■ 

Table 1 represents the supervisors* responses oo th« question concern* 

y 

log the nuaber of vacaot industrial arts positions *n *:hoir state or 
territory. the nuaber of .vacancies is reported for a four* year span 
{1976-77 through 1979-80 school years). figures foe the first three 
f school years vera reported previously by the standards Project m 
1979. Supervisors' data for the 1979-80 school year are found in the 
far right coluan of Table 1. The table indicates that there were at 
least 1,178 vacant industrial arts teaching positions in 4 3 states in 
1979-80 (five states reported no vacancies), as compared to 1,077 
vacancies in a» states (nine .states reported no vacancies), as 
reported i D 1976-79. The state's of Texas (300), California (12a), and 
Xllieois (100) reported the greatest nuaber of vacancies. Texas a] so 
reported the highest nuaber of vacancies during the other three-year 
periods. Wisconsin which only reported 10 vacancies for 1977-79 
reported 90 vacancies for the 1979-80 school year. Indiana, which 
reported a large nueber of vacancies in the previous three school 
years, shoved a decline, "only eight positions went unfilled in Indiana 
in the 1979-80 school year. The nuaber of vacant positions fluctuated 
in several states, but overall the nuaber of vacancies increased 
slightly. In the period froe 1978-79 to 1979-80, Cor exaaple, 11 
states reported vacancy declines, but 19 reported vacancy increases. 

£0 PLOY ED UtOOSTBIAl ARTS TEACHERS BJ£ CERTIFICA TION UV£L* 1225-22 
Table 2 shows the nuaber of teachers eeployeu by level of certifica- 
tion is the states or territories, several supervisors vho were asked 
a sieilar Question in 1979* indicate the actdal nuaber of fully cer- 
tified, eaergency or teaporary certified and non-certified aalft and 
featle industrial arts teachers eaployod for a three year period, eoe- 
sented that they could not provide this infoination for all categories 
requested. However, they did indicate that data could be provided on 
the nuaber of fully certified and/or non-certified teachers. There- 
fore, the part of this question that dealt with eaergency or teaporary 
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TABLE 1 

YACHT INDUSTRIAL A8TS POSITIONS, 1976-1980 

mux jr*u> f&t, feih va° 3) 

JUBM. o "0 ~"V"3 o"~ 

A1IZOBA )o 8 11 7 

Al KANSAS 3 5 1 Z 

CALI FOB RI1 a« 61 , 65 12U 

COLOBADO o 0 0 

« CONNECTICUT ► " 2 ,2 

OILAVA11 r J In 

OIST OF COL 5 3 i -,2 

FLOBIOA o 10-25 25 

hahaii ; i ' o i 

IDAHO 0 0 0 0 



ILLI HOIS . 110 

tfSilS \ 6 22 2 ' 39 8 

KENTUCKY . - % -a 5 t 

LOUISIANA 35 so <;n 

MAINE ~ » * u . / 5 50 

WAIYLAMD l5 |7 20 1 S 

BASSACHUSms. . v 20 5 

fllCHlGAM I \ 

HIHIESOTA 0 < 0 5 s 

MISSISSIPPI 10 12 la a 

MSSOOBI ^2 <*7 55 • 7? 

HOITAMA 2 2 • 3 2 

NEYAOA * » 0 0 0 

HEM HAHPSHIBE ' * . . " 3 

«NEM JEBSEY 0 * 6 15 ' 

MEW HIXICO 5 6 6 7 

NEN YOIK , • 60 50 UO 

M01THCABOLIMA - 12 16 19 > 

NOBTB DAKOTA 4 '$ *g\ 

§ % 5 ' ft 4o° 

ORIGOll 5 8 3^5 

PENNSYLVANIA 50 - w in 45 

PUEBTO BICQ , 9 n q 

HHOOE ISLAND . 1 U 
SOUTH CAROLINA * 

SOOTH DAKOTA ! 22 

TEHBESSBI • 1 0 l5 6 6 

UTAH 265 270 29g 300 

VEBNONT 0 0 ' 0 0 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 12 10 8 1 

VIRGINIA ,12 20 2a 15 

WASHINGTON / 0 '0 0 2 

WEST TIBGINIA X . " '18 20 

WISCONSIN 0 10 10 90 

MTOBIBG 3 S 7 3 

^_J0TAXS ^812 "838 *1077 1*178 
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certificat ion was dropped froe this survey- Forty-seven 3tates 
reported •■ploying at least 61,687 industrial arts teachers in 
1978-79. T.here here at least 31,225 aales and 373 feaales employed. 
Thes-> tvo figures do not equal the total eaployaent because several 
states only reported total aaounts and could not provide qender dis- 
tribution* Thirty-four supervisors repotted 29,017 sale and 336 
feaale, Cully certified industrial arts teachers eeployed in their 
state and territory* Five of those states ceportinq indicated no fully 
certified feaale industrial arts teachers eaployed in the state. In 
the -ategory of Non-Certified industrial arts teachers^ *,« supervisors 
reported a total' of 999 aalos and feaales e a ployed'in their states; 
346 aales ana 9 feaales were reported* Fifteen states ^reported no 
non-certif ied teachers eaployed, and 11 supervisors did not respond to 
this category. 



Question 3 of the survey instruaent asked supervisors to indicate by 
sex the nuaber of persons earning bachelor *s deqrees vLHr-c^i tif ica- 
tion in industrial arts teaching in their state or territory during 
1978-79. of the MS supervisors who respooded, (see Table 3) 3,165 per- 
sons were reported earning bachelor's degrees in industrial arts tvo 
supervisors (WashUgton DC and the Virgin Islands) reported no gradu- 
ates earning bachelor's degrees in industrial arts* Thirty-seven 
supervisors reported 2,250 aales, and 38 supervisors repoctej 12M 
? feaales, earning bachelors degrees^ with teaching certification in 
industrial arts* Ten supervisors indicated no feaales earning bache- 
lor's dogrees in industrial arts, and 9 supervisors did not provide 
the data. 

INDUSTRIAL 4J£S gNBOLXflZHT 8£ SIX , 1978-79 ,* " > > 

St* .e supervisors were asked to report enrollasntsvby grade level and 
by sex (see Question «, AppenJix A). Only a spall nuuiter of supervi- 
sors was able to provide data by grade levol breakdown. tLc3o d&U 
are located in Appendix B. This question, vlth' recoaaended chtnqfcs, 
vas asked by the Standards Project in 1979 and elicited little usoful 
data at that tiae* However, the nuaber of supervises (37) who 
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TABLE 2 

EMPLOYED IA TEACHERS BY CERTIFICATION LEVEL, 1978-79 



STATE 

(Total Nuober) 



CERTIFIED 
H F TOT 
(34) (34) (45) 



MOH-CEkTiriED 
rt F TOT 
(33) (34) (43) 



(36) (35) 
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ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIF01SIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE /> 

DIST OF COL 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAfl 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

MEN HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW nsxico 

NEI YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERKONT 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
VIRGINIA 

ASHINGTON 
NEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
BYOniNG, - 

TOTAL 



167 



190 



1345 
190 
69 
1254 



222 
225 

2197 
1100 

4 53 

440 



3214 
269 
271 



342 

2 §2S 

4100 

188 
2785 
664 
795. 

542 



/Ol88 
/383 

432 
198 
17 

1297 

1829 
220 



173 

195 
8163 
4000 
28 1373 
190 
71 
1269 




39 11^9 



2 

n 



1 



455 
560 
452 



. 2000 

26 3240 

. 1595 

0 269 

• 1266 

2 273 
828 

3 345 
25 2700 

0 v 303 

83 4183 



314 
189 



12 2797 
14 678 
5 800 

33 5^ 



192 
390^* 
2180 
433 
199 
18 
990 
. 1302 
f 301 
1843 
222 



29417 338 59173 346 




m p 



32"1<T 26 

0 0 



14 

2 



200* 



19 8 

2200 
437 

'!? 

1089 
1302 

18?7 
222 



999 31225 373 61687 



S 
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TABLE 3 



BACHELOR* S DEGREES AWARDED IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS WITH TEACHI 
CERTIFICATION, 81 SEX, 1979-80 



NG 



STATI 

Total Hutber 



HALE FEMALE 

(n*37) (n=38) 



TOTAL 

(D*45)' 



ALABAHA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA, 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIST OF COL 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAWAII 

IDAHO , 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTOCKl 

LOUISIANA , 

HAXME 

JURY UNO 

flASSACHOSETTS 

niCHIGAN 

HINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

aissouRi 

flONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

MEW HABPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW rtlXlCO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OK LA HO HA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

IHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

.VERMONT 

TIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA. 

WASHINGTON 

VEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING >j 

TOTALS 



28 



25 
78 

42 
8 
0 
71 
27 

7 
14 
134 
45 



70 
40 
25 
38 



35 
89 
37 
48 

26 
59 
33 

84 
15 
154 
83 

:s 

371 



28 
45 

58 
6 
0 

59 



325 
15 

2250 



30 




124 



3165 



105 



p 
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exported total enrollments doubled in this survey as compared to the 
nuibir of supervisors (17) who repotted data foe 1977- 78 % 

As shown* Id Table *», 37 state supervisors {68*) who could provide 
the required data, reported a total of *»# 132,002 studervts jphrolled in 
industrial arts courses for 1978-79; 2,011,364 tales,, and 528, QUO 
fetalis were reported. seventeen states did not provide these fig- 
ures, and only 21 supervisors provided gender distributions. 



IA EKEOtUIENTS IH TOCATIO B ALLY APPBCTBD AND VOCAT ION ALL t fUNPED 



State or territorial industrial arts supervisors were <Lked to report 
total student enrolleents in vocationally approved add vocationally 
funded (local/state/federal) industrial arts courses 
irtel during 1978-79. 



or each grade 
fas not availa- 
Occuusc 
arh not discussed 
the. supervisors 



If grade level^breakdovn by sex 
ble, supervisors were asked to give total earoiioent figures, 
of Halted grade level inforeation, these fiqucos 
here, but arTreported In Appendix C- Forty-two of 
who could provide data (see Table 5), reported ?V<4 ( 18j5 enrolled stu 
dants; 15 supervisors reported no 
could not supply the data. Only 
reported enrolleents hy gender. 



students enrolled; 



22 of the responding supervisors 



12 supervisors 



HAHP^ A ^ E D^AMP^DISADVAHTACED STUD F NTj> X£ INQ^iTRI AL AK 
shows the nueber of handicapped and -disadva 



Tabltwfc show 
enrolle^^^i 



* 

tagud students 

^^industrial ^ arts coui r^s as reported by st< te or territo- 



rial supervisors. flany. supervisors stated that these 



Jat<i were una- 



vailable at the tieo of ^TheTurvoy, Eighteen supervisors reported 
2a, 744 handicapped students, which represents less that { on< percent 
(• 6X) of 'all industrial arts students served; one supervisor reported 
no handicapped students. eighteen state and territorial supervisors 
reported 160,199 disadvantaged rtudents enrolled tr^ industrial arts 
courses for 1978-79, which represents approxmately 3.9 percent of all 
students served. Z^"- 
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A National Study of the Supply and Demand for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture in 1979 (By David G. Craig, College of Education, the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville) 

' FEBRUARY I960 
s / FOREVORD 



_ J&emand and supply data about vocational agriculture 

tfochera on a state and national basia can ba useful in 
recruitment and public relations efforta. This ia the major 
premise for the atudy which has bean conducted annually for 
fifteen consecutive years. This atudy provides objective data 
from every state ^that can be used by uricultural education 
leaders to identify and compare teacher trends in the 
vocational agriculture profession. Also, it can provide 
information for planning and evaluating programs. A fifteen 
year summary atudy wi 11 N be "published nationally this year. 

In terns of actual use, this study has 1 done much to 
stimulate racruitnent efforts nationally and in states where 
teacher shortagea occur. Teacher education institutions and 
stata departments of education have used the data to aid in 
their planning and expansion of agricultural education 
programs. In addition, the data has bean usad to assist in 
aodifying pert if ication standards. Information from the study 
has also been uaed by the National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association in a careers booth at the National FFA 
Convention. This raport is distributed to every state 
education deportment and agricultural teacher education 
institution, and to selected agricultural education leaders jin 
the United States. Summary reports appear periodically in the 
Agricultural Education Magazine and the Agriculture Teachers - 
Directory and Handbook. Agricultural business and Industry 
^newsletters and nagazines include some of the data in news 
columns and articles. s Each year fhfr^author receives many 
favorably comments about the study and requests for 
information. * 



Verbal support for this study and its distribution is 
provided by the Professional Pejsonnel Recruitment Committee of 
the Agricultural Education Division, American Vocational 
Association. The Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
at The University of Tennessee provided monetary support this 
year. During the annual American Vocational Association 
meeting in December, the Committee receives a progress report 
of the current study, reviews last year's raport, and makes 
" recommendations for improving further study efforts. A request 
has been made for financial support to the Ag-Ed Diviaion for 
the 1980 study. Responsible suggestions are welcome from any 
reader. 



The author ^wishes to thank the Department of 
Vocational-Technical Education for its support ^of the- atudy 
this year. A special acknowledgement is made to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lane, secretary to the agricultural education staff 
at The University of Tennessee, Knoxvilla. She has aidad in the 
conduct of this study «for six years. 

David G. Craig 
Associate Professor 
Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1979 ' 

J 

INTRODUCTION 

The such publicized overiupply of teachers in education is only a 
partial truth. The field of vocational agriculture education hae had 
a shortage of teachers for amy years. This report proposes to 
describe the nature and/degree of the aupply and demand of vocational 
egriculture teachers in 1979* In addition, changes and trende will be 
identified which have occurred since 1965 when the study began. The 
findings of this fifteenth annual survey of the aupply and demand for 
teachers of vocational agriculture will be used to stimulate and aid 
state and nationwide recruitment efforts to secure prospective 
teachers for the irofeseioiv? 

GATHERING THE DATA 

The data on teacher supply and demand were secured fron all known 
institutions preparing teachers in vocational agriculture as well ts 
the offices of head state supervisors in agriculture. Questionnaires 
were oeiled to both groups on Septeober 1, 1979* Follow-up letters 
and telephone calls were made for five months. A return .of nearly 100 
percent was received froa both groups of respondents. 

The respondents were asked to provide information regarding 
numbers of graduates qualified and the number of teaching ■ positions 
available , Responses have been tabulated for each state and each 
institution preparing teechers. A copy of each of the questionnaires 
used., in the study is included in the Appendix. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS , 

The suaaary and recommendations regerding the development of a 
nore adequate aupply of teachers is included at this point for' the 
convenience of those readers who do not wish to read the entire stucjy. 
The following represents a brief review of selected results, 
conclusions end recommendations. 

, A total of )656 persona were quelified for teaching vocationel 
agriculture in 1979 as compared to 1,038 in 1965* Although the number 
qualified is the second largest in the history of this study, the 
percentage of individuals placed in vocational agriculture teaching 
dropped to 54.9 percent in 1979. A turnover of 11.1 percent also 
contributed to the teacher shortage. The percent of teacher turnover 
has ranged from nine to twelve percent for each of the past fifteen 
years. 

A comparison .of the number of teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the nation over ttie past decade shows that the number hes 
increased from a .low- of 10,221 in 1967 to a record high of 12,844 in 
1978. There were 12,772 teachera identified in 1979* In addition, tha 
number of vocationel agriculture teachers ■ in technical institutions 
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and community colleges continues to increase each year with a total of 
1,599 positions in 1979. 

...... %L v .er«L .Jrendt continue to appear in types of vocational" 

agriculture teaching poaitiona. About 85 'per cant of all poeitiona 
occurred in general or comprehensive high actiools, while approximately 
12 percent were employed in area vocational high schools. Slightly 
aore than one-half, or 51.,? percent, of the positions^ involved 
teaching only high school students. The nuabar of taachere itf single 
teacher departaents represented about 50 percent of the total, a 
figure which hae stablixed in recent yeara. 

About 468 core teachers than in 19J8 were teaching in production 

agriculture programs while 162 more teachers were in specialised 

areae such aa Agricultural Business and Supply, Ornamental 
Horticulture and Agricultural Mechanics. 

Most teaching positions ware filled by £ully. quel if id persons 
holding a bachelor's degree. The number of positions filled by 
teachers with temporary or emergency certificates increased by about 
18 percent last year to 499 in 1979. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

The Professional Personnel Recruitment Comaittee has reconmended 
that approximately 2,000 persons per year be qualified for teaching 
vocational agriculture in the nation. It would appear that thia goal 
is realistic, as evidence is submitted to indicate program growth in 
terms of new positions. In view of this goal, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. Vocational agriculture teachers should recruit their best 
students each year for teaching vocational agriculture. Bach teacher 
should have as his/her goal that at least one of his/her students 
graduate in agricultural education every two to thrffe years. 

2. Teacher turnover should be reduced and maintained at a low 
percentage level. £ocal administrators, state supervisors in 
agricultural education and professional organizations should provide a 
variety of incentives to encourage all effective teachers of quality 
programs to remain in the profession. 

3. State supervisors and teacher educators in surplus states 
should encourage current agricultural education graduates to cross 
state lines to areas where shortages exist. Continued efforts need to 
be made to make teacher salaries competitive with other fields in 
which they might enter. 

* 4. State vocational agriculture teacher associations should 
exercise leadership in forming and/or maintaining an active recruiting 
campaign. Emphasis should be placed upon the variety of job 
opportunities, especially specialized subject areas, locations of 
jobs, ar\d the advantages of teaching as a profession (for exampjji*. 
the importance of agriculture and working with youth). Recruitment 
efforts should focus on state, district and local PFA * officers and 
award winners. Colleges of agriculture and departments of, 
agricultural could offer additional acholarships to potential majors 
In agricultural education. 

5. Agricultural education leaders at the state level should make 
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strong efforts to reduce the number of uncertified teachers in the, 
profession. Continued steps need to be taken to broaden certification 
standards to Include such areas as horticulture, agricultural business 
and agricultural mechanic*". Bases and addresses of available and 
certified teachers need to be placed in the handa of employing 
superintendents and boards of education* 

6. Previous recocaendations for further research about 
vocational agripulture teacher supply and demand have been followed. 
Studies have been completed and published as follows: "A Synthesis of 
Current Research About Vocational Agriculture Teacher .Supply and 
Demand" and M Vhy Do Vocational Agriculture Teachers Leave (or Stay in) 
the Profession.** ^ 

7* This longitudinal study of the supply and demand for teachers^ 
of vocational agriculture should be continued in I960. Proposals for 
/undo have been submitted to tfce Agficulturel Education Division of 
the American Vocational Association for this study and recruitment 
activities. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS . 

The demand for teachaW 0 f Vocational agriculture is ■nova in... Table I. A 
turnover of 11.1 percent required 1,641 teacher replacaaents for the 12,772 
poaitions in 1979. Thia teble ahows that there is still a taache^ ahortage in 
that T44 teachera ware needed but not available September 1,*'*nd thet 45 
depertaents could not operete during the 1979-80 school year because of a lack 
of teachers. 

TABLE I *r 

NUMBER Of TEACHIIO POSITIOIS II VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE II THE WIITED STATES II 1979 



Huaber 



1. Total positions aa of 6/30/79 12,772*a 

m + 

2. Hew graduatea entering teaching during the 
1978-79 school year 909b 



Hew poeitions added during 1978-79 

school year (net total) -8c' 

Kumber of newly qualified teachers still 

available 9/1/79 41 d 



5» Teachers needed but unavailable 9/1/79 I44e 

6. Teachers with temporary or energency *» 

certificates 499 f 

7. Departments which will not operate in 1979-80 

because of the teacher shortage 45g 



♦Does not include 1,599 positions in technical institutions and community 
colleges ( an increase of 92 from last year, up 90 from 1977). 

a A decrease of 72 from last year; a 78 increase from 1977. 
b A decrease of 106 from the 1978 -figure; a decrease of 154 from 1977. 
c A decrease of 164 from laat year; a decrease of 313 from 1977. 
* d An increase of 2 from the 1978 figure; down 17 from 1977. 
e A decrease of 4S from 1978; down 77 from 1977- 
f A docreaoe of \2 from last year; a decrease of' 68 from 197V, 
g -A decrease of 55 from last year; down 45 from 1977. 
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( Agricultural Education Graduates 



It is evident fro* TtbU II that t tottl of 1656 tetcbers vere 
qualified by inatitutione last year and of theee, 909, or 54-9 
percent, acceptad teeching poaitions in vocational agricultural The 
table alao shova tba ten-year tranda of tba number of taacbera 
qualifiad and the percent entering verioua occupational areas. 



TABLE II 

PERCENTAGES OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIOH GRADUATES 
•EHTEHIHC YABIOUS OCCUPATION 



Occupation* 1970 * 1971 '1972 '1973 '1974 '1975 M976 '1977 '1978 '1979 

Total 
Ifumber 

Qualified 1700 1743 1759 1713 1623 1660 1697' 1749 1791 1656 

Total 

Number 

Placed 

in Yo-Ag 866 864 964 966 943 999 1043 1063 1015 909 
Teaching 

Yo-Ag 51 .0 49-6 54.8 56.3 58.1 60.2 61.5 60.8 56.7 54.9 
Ag 

Business 4.1 5-1 6.3 6.8 \.8 7-5 6.3 7-4 9-3 14-9 
Graduate 

Work 9.0 9.1 7.9 7.6 ^5.9 9-8 8.8 6.3 9-1 9.1 



Faming 4.9 7.1 7.^ 9-3 9-2 8.2 8.2 8.2 7-3 7-9 
Other 

Vork 11.0 11.0 11.0 13.7 10.8 9-^ 11.0 13.7 13.8 7-5 

<** 

Unemployed (no data 1965-78) 2.5 

Other 

Teaching 7.3 6.1 6.6 4.1 4.1 3-3 2.5 1.8 2.8 2.1 
Armed 

Forces 12.7 »12.0 .5.0 2.2 1.1 1.1 1-7 1.8 1.0 1.1 
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Enrolments m Agricultural 
Collegia 

There should be a close relationship between the number of 

agricultural ^teachera qualified and the nuaber of persons enrolled in 

agricultural colleges. Table III ahowa a nor* rapid increaee in 
agricultural college enrol l*enta ovar thia fifteen-year period than 

the nuaber qualified to teach. Mora specifically, as the nuaber of 

persona qualified to teach haa stabilised eoaevhat in the paot ten 
years, the agricultural collage ©nrollaeate hara alaoet doubled. 

TABU III 

EHROLLMKHT II COLLEGE OT AQSICULTUBS COHPAXID WITH 
HUXBK8S QOAJjraD II AdRICUiTURAL KDOCATIOI 
1959-1979 

lumber Qualified 

Acadeaic Enrollment in Percent Baaed ' in Agricultural Percent 
Based 



Year 

1959-60 


Agriculture 


on 1959-60 




on 


1959-60 


33,968 


100% 


1.324 


100* 


1964-65 


V 39,623 


116.6 


1.110 


83.8 


1968-69 


52.623 


115.8 


1,566 


118. 3 


1969-70 


57,517 


169.3 


1,700 


128.4 


1970-71 


62,863 


1 

185.0 


1.743 


131.6 


1971-72 


66,057 ' 


194.4 


1.759 


132.9 


1972 -73 


66,752 


196.5 


1.713 


t29.4 


1973-74 


77,516 


228.2 


1,623 


122.6 


1974-75 


88,992 


262.0 


1,660 


125.4 


1975-76 


97,941 


288.3 


1,697 


128.2 


1976-77 


103.382 


304.4 


1,749 


132. 1 


1977-78 


101 ,440 


298.6 


1,791 


135.3 


1973-79 


103,793 


305.6 ' 


1 .656 


125*1 



A Fifteen-Year Comparison of 



Teacher Supply 

A fifteen-year coepariaon of the number of positions in teaching 

vocational agriculture in Table IV shore an upward trend since 1971. 

The highest nuaber of teaching positions occurred in 1978 when there 
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vtre 12,644. 

During the last ••von years there baa boon an- averaga nood per 
jwr for «ora than 220 teachers that vara not available. Alao during 
tha last aovan years, 1979 ahowtd tha lowest percent of qualified 
parsons entering vo-ag teaching. 
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TABLE IV 



A JIFTBBH-TEAR COMPARISON OF SELECTBD 1HTORMATIOH OH THE 
SUPPLY 0?. TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTUBB 



\ 



Year 


Total Ko. 
of Posi- 
tions 


Teacher a Keeded 
But Rot* Available 
* Septeabtr 1 


Total Qualified 
''for 
Tea chio^ 


Percent Qualified 
Entering Vo-Ag 
Teaching 


1965 


10,578 


,20< .1 


1,038 


64.6 


1 yob 


10,325 


162 


1,151 


61.4 


1967 


10,221 


2^2 


i 

1,233> 


60.2 


1968 


10,606 


141 


1,314 


61 .6 


1969 


10, 560 


121 


1 .566 


56.9 


1970 


10, 520 


171 


1 ,700 


51 .0 


» y ( 1 


10, 478 


'20 t , 


1 ,745 


49.6 


1 972 


10, 71 6 




! ,759 


54.8 


1975 


11,141* 


276 


1,713 


56.? 


»974 


1 1 , 578 # 


292 


1,627 


58.1 


1975 


12,107 # 


21 1 , <% 


1,660 


« 60.2 


1976 


12,486* 


211 


1,697 


61 .5 


M977 
1 


12,694* 


221 


1,749 


60.8 


i#78 


12,844* 


189 


1,791 


56.7 


1979 

—L 


12,772* 


144 


1,656 


54.9 



*Tho figures for 1973 to 1979 do not include teachers of agricultural 
technicians in technical institutes, coaaunity colleges, and similar 
institutions. 

Chmg»3 in Curriculua 

and Clientele » 

Changes in vocational agriculture teaching positions are shown in Table V. 
Thii table shows that onlj 409, or 5.2 percent, of tho toschers taught classes 
in junior high school, while 51.3 percent taught Only high school classes; 41.9 
percent of the teachers taught both high school claaaos and classes fof. sdult 
and young farmers. The nuabor teaching full-tlao adult and young farmer fclaoses 
hao dropped oore than ten percent froa 1978. 



142 N> 

P* 0 ^** As to the kind of schools, 85.6 percent .Of the vocational agriculture 

positions won located in comprehensive or general high schools, while about 12 
percent occurred in area vocational high schools. The number of teachers 
located in single teacher departments has fluctuated between 48 and 52 percent 
in recent years. The percent increased to 50.2 in 1979- Hence, the number of 
aultiple teacher departnents decreased to 49.8 percent. 

~* k 

Curricular offerings in agriculture are showing a slight trend tovard 
specialization, less than one-half of the teachers are located in progress of 
part-time production agriculture and specialized areas. The number of teachers 
with full-time responsibility in specialised programs has increased to 18. 3 
percent. The percentage of teachers in full-tine production agriculture has 
increased to 39 percent of the total positions.- 
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TABLE V 

TYrtS OF TBACHINt/ POSITIONS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN 1978 AND IN 1979 





Number 


Number 


„ Percent 


Type of Poaitifon 


1978 


1^79 


1979* 


*y'Kind of Students */ 






» 


Teachers of junior high school clasaes only 


330 , 


-409 


3.2 


Teachers of high school c liases only 


6274 


6584 


51.3 


Teacher* of both high/ school and out- 








of-school classes yadult and/or 








young ftraar olassis) 


5620 


5384 


41.9 


Teacher* of adult and young farner 








classes only / 


522 


458 


3.6 



By Kind of School j 

Teacher* in general or conprehenaive 

high echoole / 11,146 10,848 85.6 

Teachers in area/ vocational high schools 1,580 1,554 12.3 

Teachers in vocational high schools 109 269 2.1 



Teschers ir» single teacher departmenta 
Teachers in njiultiple teacher departments 



6,200 
6,652 



6,-564 
6,315 



50.2 
49.8 



By Xin<t of program 

Teachers ifa full-time production 

agriculture programs 4,250 4,718 39.0 

Teachers /in part-time productions 

agriculture programs and had one 

or more classes in specialized 

programs ouch as Agricultural 

Supplies, Agricultural Mechanics, 5,877 5,169 42.7 

Teachers in full-Wfte specialized 

programs auch as Agricultural Supplies, 
Agricultural Mechanics, Agricultural 

P/oducts, 2,058 2,220 18. 3 
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Graduates and Teaching Positions » " 0 

By Stat e« and Regions 

There was a close relationship between the regions with the largest nuaber 
of teaching positions end, those producing the largest nuaber of qualified 
graduates as shown in Table VI. All regions placed 49 percent or aore of their 
respective qualified graduates. The Pacific Region had the highaat placement 
rate with 68.4 percent. Although the Southern Region and the Cantral Region 
qualified and placed the largest numbers of teachers v both rates of placement 
were lower than the other two regions. 

TABLE VI 

PLACEMENT* OP AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION GRADUATES 
BY REGIONS IN 1979 



Region 


Teaching 
Positions 


Number Qualified 
Graduates 


Number Placed in 
Teaching Vo-Ag 


%Placed in 
Teaching Vo-Ag 


Southern 


5,836 


771 


578 


49.0 


Central 


3,867 


\ H 500 


284 


56.8 


Pact f ic 


1 ,704 


212 


145 


68.4 


North 
' Atlantic 


1 ,365 


176 


112 


63.6 



** A comparison of the number of teaching positions in each of the states and 
regions is shown in Table VII. Ten states had over 400 teachers of agriculture 
in secondary schools. They include Texas, 1571, Ohio 746, California, 682; 
Minnesota, t>24; Florida, 538; Oklahoma 447, Nprth Carolina,, 446; Alabama 4^8, 
Illinois, 438; and Virginia, 407. 



The nuaber of teacher* replacements was highest in the Southern Region which 
required 727 teachers, followed by the Central Begion with 615, the Pacific 
Region with 178, and the North Atlantic Region with. 119. The Central Region had 
the greatest need for teachers on September 1 with 53; the Southern Region, 50; 
the Pacific Region needed 19; and the North Atlantic Region, 12. 
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TABLE VII 

TEACHIHG POSITIOHS IH VOCATIOHAL AGRICULTURE 
BY STATES AID REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1979 

/ » 



Horth Atlentic Region 

/ 



SUto 


Total 
Posit ione 
8/1/79. 


Huab#> 

Parti M r> mm an T ■ 

Employed to 

8/1 /79 


Het Gain in 
romx none 
Since 

8/1 /78 


Totel 
Tee che re 
Heed ed 


Teechere 

Still 
Heeded 

o/»/ *y 


Hew York 
✓ 


365- 


32 


♦ f 


33 


i 

2 


Penneylvanii 


365 


40 


♦2 


42. 


5 


Veart Virg^nU 


Mil 


6 


♦6 


12 


1 


Herylind 


100 4 


'.. 10 m 


♦2 


' ,2 


3 


Heaoechuoettt 


92 


8 


♦2 


10 


0 


Nfw Jersfey 


71 * 


' ' 4 


♦ 1 


5 


0 


Connecticut 


/ 

62 


2 


♦1 




1 


Kelno 

< 


51, 


"2 


♦ 1 


3 


0 


Vermont 


50 ; 


7 


♦1 


8 


0 


Del«i*)re 


46," 


2 


♦ 1 


3 


0 


Npw Httpohire 




4 


0 


4 


0 


Phodo Island 


17 ' 


2 


-1 


1 


0 


TOTmWl^RBCIOH 

^ 1365 

• 


119 ' 


♦ 17 


* 

136 


12 
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TABLE VII ("continued) 



TBACH^HG POSITIOHS IH VOCATIOHAL AGRICULTURE 
BY STATES AITD REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1979 



Ceniral Hegion 



>n/> 



State 



Nua >er .Kit Gain in Teacharo 

Total Re;lace*eQta Poaitions Total Still 

Poaitiona E*j loyed to Since Teachers Needad 

8/1/79 8/1 r 79 8/1/78 Needed 8/1/79 



Ohio | 


756 






98 ' 


3 


Minnesota 


624 


90 \ 


-15 


75 


14 


Illinois w 


438 


69 


♦ 1 


70 


5 














Wisconsin , 


354 


48 


♦4 


52 


6 


Misaouri 


339 


43 


♦7 


50 


1 


Indiana 


293 


39 


♦1 


40 


2 


Iowa 


280 


80 




87 


6 


Michigan 


211 


20 


♦3 


23 


4 


Kaneas 


190 


28 


♦ 1-' 


29 


2 


Nebraska 


157 




♦ 1 


49 


4 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


1*40 


36 


-11 


2* 


4 


85 




♦2 


28 


2 ^ 


TOTAL POR REGION 

3867 


615 


♦ 11 


626 


, 53 



/ 
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TABLE VII (continued) 

TEACHING POSITIONS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
BY STATES AND REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1979 



Pacific Region 



Number Nat Gain in Teachers 

Total Replaceaanta Positions Total Still 
PoaitiAe Employed to Since Teachere Heeded * 

s **t* 8/1/79 8/1/79 8/1/78 Haaded 8/1/79 



California 


682 


36 


-46 


0 


13 


Washington 


263 


27 


-1 


26 


1 




119 

i4<: 


oc 

25 


0 


25 


1 


Colorado 


106 


21 


0" 


21 




Idaho 


84 


8 


0 


8 


> 0 


Montana 


84 


12 


0 


12 


0 


Ari zgpi 


82 


19 


-1 


18 


0 


Naw Mexico 




10 


-3 


7 


0 


Utah 


70 


* 7 


♦1 


8 


1 


Vyoming 


52 


8 ~* 


0 


61 


0 


Hawaii 


25 


2 


0 


2 


0 


r 

Nevada 


25 


•3 


♦3 


6 


0 


Alaska (1978) 
TOTAL ^ REGION 




2 


♦4 


6 


10 




1704 


180 


-43 


137 


29 



V 
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TABLE VII (continued) 

TSACHIIO POSITIONS IR VOCATIOHAL AGBICULTURE 
BY STATES AID REGIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1979 



Southern Region 



Huabir Net Gain in Teachers 

Total Repleceaente Positions Total Still 

Positions Deployed to Sines Teachers Needed 

8/1 /79 8/ 1 /79 8/1 /78 Ifeeded 8/1 /79 



State 



Texas 


1 » 571 


500 


+37 


337 


15 


norma 


CIA 


k£ 
pt> 


-0 


50 


8 


Oklahoaa 


447 


56 


-1 


55 


0 


Horth Carolina 


446 


37 


-7 




3 


Alsbene 


438 


t 48 


-8 


40 


3 


* 

Virginia | 


407 


35 * 


-4 


32 


6 


Georg ia 


365 


42 


o' 

! 


. 42 


2 


Kentucky 


327 


24 


+2 


26 


1 


Louisiana 


316 


18 


+5 


23 


0 


Arkansas 

» 


268 


44 


-2 


42 


4 


Tennessee 


267 


37 


-8 


29 


0 


Mississippi 


258 


17 


0 


17 


5 


South Caroline 


188 


12 


-1 


11 


3 


TOTAL 70R REGION 


5,836 


727 


+7 


734 


50 


TOTAL POR THE 
UNITED STATES 


12,772 


1,641 


-8 


1,633 . 


144 



In addition there were 1 ,599 teachers of agriculture technicians in 
technical institutes and junior and coamunity collegea, making a grand total of 
14,371 vo-'ag toaehtrs in the United States. 



9 
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Sources of Teacher Replaceaent 

In order to 9981st vith recruitaent, an. attenpt vaa Bade to deternine the 
tourcea froa which teacher rtplaceaente . vere hired* Thare were few major 
differences aaong the regions as to the sources of teacher replacenent. See 
Table VIII. Graduates in agricultural education with a bachelor of science 
degree accounted for 45 percent of the replaceaent teaChera hired in 1 979. When 
all recent agriculture graduates were considered, they represented almost 60 
percent of the sources of teacher replaceaent* It ia 'significant that 33 
percent of the sources of teacher replaceaent were liated as "other", or 
non- traditional sources. 



TABLB VIII 
SOURCES OF TEACHER HE PL A CEMENT 
BY REGION IN 1979 



REGION 



Sources of 

Teacher Central 

Replaceaent 



North- 
Atlantic Pacific Southern 



TOTAL 



PERCENT 



Ag Ed, B.S., 
graduetea 233 

Ag Bd, M.S., 
graduates 45 



*95 315 
1 27* 



704 



7^ 



45- 1 
4.8 



Other 

4grl culture 
graduates 



68 



15 



32 29 144 



9-3 



Other 

education 

graduates 



16 



1 .0 



Agricultural 
busi ness , 
reentry 



43 



20 



12 33 



108 



6.9 



Discharged 
from nilitary 
service O 



Other 
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0 0 0 0 

13 37 318 5U 



0.0 
32.9 




90-24K O-W 1<* 
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Nuaber of Teachers Prepared 
By State tnd Region 

Table IX shows that 1,656 persons vere prepared for teaching vocational 
agriculture in the United States in 83 different institutions* Of those 
individual*, 909 becaae teachers of vocational agricultura, 247 have chosen 
agricultural business careers, 178 entered other fields of work, 150 began 
graduate vork, 13 ■ began farming, while 41 vere uneaployed. The largest nuober 
ot teachers, 768 were prepared in the Southern Region, followed by 500 in the 
Central Region. The Pacific Region qualified 212 and 176 vere prepared in the 
North Atlantic Region. 

In aany states one university has been designated for the preparation of 
teachers of vocational agriculture* States with sore than one institution 
preparing teachers of vocational agriculture included Texas with 9; Tennessee 
had 5, California. Illinois, Kentucky, and Louiaiana, vith 4 each; Arkansas and 
Wisconsin with 3 each; ^nd Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virginia each with 2. 



-J 
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TABl£ IX 

GRADUATES IH AGRICULTURAL BDUCATIOH 
BT STATES AID SEGIOHS WJRIHG THE 1978-79 SCHOOL THAI 

Worth Atlantic Region 

luaber of Qualified Craduateo 

Teach- Agr, Cradu- 
Institutions in* Busi- Tarn- ate 
State Reporting Vo-Ag pegs Ing Work Other Total 

Connecticut Univ. of Connecticut 2 3 0 1 O 6 

Delaware Delaware State College 0 0 0 0 O O 

Univ.* of Delaware 6 1 0 2 5 14 

Maryland Univ. of Maryland 6 0 0 1 18 

Univ. of Maryland 

Eastern Shore 1 0 0 2 1 4 

Massachusetts • 

Univ. of 

Massachusetts 9 2 0 0 Oil 

Rev Han pa hi re t* • 

Univ. of 

New Hetnpshire 7 0 1 3 5 1 6 j 

tfetr Jersey Rutgers Univ. 5 0 0 2 2 9 

New York Cornell Univ. 18 1 1 2 2 24 

Pennsylvania Pennsylvania State 

Univ. 40 4 2 0 4 50 

Rhode Island Univ. of * 

Rhode Islend 5 0 0 2 5 12 

Vermont Univ. of Vermont 2 0 2 0 2 6 

Veet Virginie 

Vest Virginia Univ. 11 0 1 3 1 16 



TOTAL FOR REGION 112 11 7 18 28 176 
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TABLE IX (continued) 
GRADUATES IH AGRICULTURAL BDUCATIOH 
BY STATES AKDjlEGIOKS DURING THE 1978-79 SCHOOL YEAR 

Central Region 

Huaber of Qualified Graduates 



Institutions 



Teach- Agr. Grmdu- 
in« Busi- ?ara- ate 



State 


Reporting 


Vo-Ag 


ness 


ins 


Work 


Othar Total 


Illinois 


Illinois State Univ. 


12 


5 


1 


7 


4 


29 




Southern Illinois 
Univ. 


8 


1 


0 


0 


\ 


10 




Univ. of Illinois 


11 


3 


0 


2 


V 4 


20 




Western Illinois 
Univ. 


5 


3/ 


2 


0 


0 


10 


Indiana 


Purdue Univ. 


15 


3 


1 


2 


7 


28 


Iovt 


Iowa State Univ. 


35 


14 


10 


0 


5 


64 


Kanaas 


Kansas State Univ. 


24 


2 


6 


2 


7 


44 


Michigan 


Michigan State Univ. 


14 


0 


1 


2 


3 


20 


Hinneso ta 


Univ. of 
Kmnesota 


23 


6 


3 


3 


3 


38 


Missouri 


Univ. of Missouri 


24 


2 


5 


1 




^8 


Nebraska 


Univ. of Nebraska 


15 


3 


9 


0 


3 


30 v 


Horth Dakota 


North Dakota State 
Urfiv. 


18 


3 


2 


0 


5 


28 


Ohio 


Ohio State Univ. 


23 


8 


3 


3 


12 


49 


South /Dakota 


South Dakota State 
Univ. 


12 


6 


4 


1 


1 


24 


Wisconsin 


Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Wisconsin State Univ. 
Paiteville 


8 
9 


4 

2 


0 

1 


2 
1 


0 

i 


14 
14 


t 


Wisconsin State Univ. 
River Falls 


28 


8 


3 


1 


3 


43 


TOTAL FOR RECIOH 


.284 


>73 


51 


27 


. $5 


500 



eric 
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TABLE IX (continued) 

GRADUATES III AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
BY STATBS AID REOIOHS DOR I KG -THE 1978-79 SCHOOL YEAR ' 

.Pacific Region 



Huabar of Qualified Graduates 



Stata 


Institutions 
Reporting 


Teach- 
ing 
Vo-Ag 


Agr. 
Busi- 
ness 


Pars- 
ing 


Gradu- 
ate 

Voric 


Other 


t 

Tota 


Arizona 


Univ. of Arizona 


9 


3 


1 


1 


2 


16 


California 


California State, 
i 




2 


0 


0 


0 


10 




California Stata, 
Panona 


10 


. 2 


0 


1 


0 


13 




California State, 
San Luis, Obispo 


* 

20 


2 


1 


1 


2 


26 




Univ. of California, 
Davis 


6 


0 ' 


2 


0 


0 


8 


Colorado 


Colorado State Univ. 


JO 


2. 


4 


0 


0 


16 


Idaho 


Univ. of Idaho s 


5 * 


1 


1 


3 


1 


11 


Montana 


Montana State Univ. 


10 


< 
1 


3 1 


1 


2 


17 


Navada 


Univ. of Nevada 


1 


3 


'P 


1 


2 


7 


Nav Mexico. 


New Mexico State Univ 


13 


2 


0 


3 


0 


18 


Oregon 


Oregon State Uhtv. 


17 


1 


2 


1 


1 


22 


Utah* 


Utah State Univ. 


10 


1 


1 


0 


0 


12 


Washington 


Washington State Univ 


22 


2 


3 


0 


3 


30 


Vyoaing 


Univ. of Wyoming • 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


TOTAL FOR REGION 


145 


22 


18 


% 

13 


14 


212 



1 f- M, 
•I V> / 
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TABI2 IX (continued') 

GRADUATES IK AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
BY STATES AND REGIONS DUB I KG THE 1978-79 SCHOOL YEAR 

Southern Region 







Huaber of Qualified Graduates 








Teach- 


Agr." 




Gradu- 








Institutions 


ing 


Busi- 


Fara- 


ate 






State 


Reporting 


Vo-Ag 


ness 


ing 


Vork 


Other Total 


Alabaaa 


Alabaaa A 4 M 
















College 


5 


3 


0 


6 


6 


20 




Auburn Univ. 


29 


0 


5 


1 


6 


41 


Arkansas 


Arkansas State 












19 




Univ. 


12 


1 


2 


1 






Univ. of Arkansas, 
















Fayetteville 


12 


1 


1 


0 


0 


14 




Univ. of Arkansas , 
















Pine Bluff 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


5 


Florida 


Florida A 4 M 














i 


Univ. (1^76) 


6 


0 


0 


2 


• 0 


8 


1 


Univ. of Plorida 


18 


0 


2 


5 


8 


33 


Georgia \ 


Port Valley SUrte 














\ 


y College I 


1 


1 


\° 


0 


0 


1 

15 




Bniv. of Georgia 


13 ♦ 


0 


*0 


0 


2 


Kentucky 


Moihaad State Univ. 4 


2 


0 


1 


1 


8 




Muifray State Univ. 


7 


5 


1 


1 


1 


15 




Univ. of Kentucky 


4 


14 


4 


3 


12 


37 




Wtstern Kentucky 












18 




Univ. 


7 




1 


5 


2 


Louisiana 


Louisiana State 
















Univ. 


7 


2 


0 


4 




14 




Louisiana Tech Univ. 4 


0 


0 




1 


6 




Southern Univ. 


3 


0 


0 


2 


2 


7 




Univ. of S.V. 
















Louisiana 


a 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 


Mississippi 


Alcorn State Univ. 


i 


9 


0 


0 


0 


t, 

10 




Mississippi State 












26 


*. 


Univ. N 




12 


4 




2 


t 












M 
I 
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TABLE IX ( continued ) 

GRADUATES IN- AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
BY STjTBS AID RBGIOHS DURING THE 1978-79 SC^X)L YEAR 

Southtrn Region 



State 



Inatitutiona 
Reporting 



Number of Qualified Graduated 

Teach- Agr. Gradu- 2 

in« Buai- Ptrm- ate 

Vo-A« ntflt in« VorJc Other Total 



Horth Carolina AH Statt Univ. 3 2 

<*. North Carolina 

Statt Univ. 16 4 



Oklahoma 



OJclahooa SUte 
Univ. 



South Carolina Cleoson Unit, 



55 
4 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Middle Tenneasee 
State Univ. 7 

Tennessee State 
Univ. 1 

Tennessee Tech 
Univ. 3 
/* 

Univ. of 
Tenn. Knoxville 6 

Univ. of 

Tennessee, Martin 0 

Bast Texas State 
Univ. 14 

Prairie View 
A 4 H College o 

Sara Houston State 
Univ. 23 

Southvest Texaa 
State Univ. 5 

Stephen Ada^tin 
State Un#X 8 



7 
9 
6 



2 
1 

0 



4 

7 

2 
4 

2 

0 

0 



1 5 
1 0 
1 1 



33 

67 
13 

14 



n 

5 
32 

7 
36 
17 
17 
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Tarlston State 

Univ. 20 5 7 3 7 42 

Texts A a I Univ. 5 2 0 . ] 6 14 

Texts A a K Univ. 13 18^ 4 12 .10* 57 

Texts Tech Univ. 18 8 5 6 * 5 42 

Virginit Virginia < * 

Polytechnic Inst. ^ 

and Stats Univ. 14 6 3 1 4 28 

Virginia State 

Univ. 3 0 0 1 5 9 



TOTAL FOR REGION , 368 141 55 92 112 768 

TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES ~~ 909 2?7 131 150 2l9 1656 
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Suggeations to Statta 
With Teacher Shortages 

Tables X and XI are included to aid those who wish to locatt 
additional teachers from other states* A coaparison of the number of 
teachers qualified and the numbers employed but not teaching in Table 
X, shows that all of the region* had an appreciable number «f 
qualified persons accepting other positions* It is also emphesised 
that only 6.7 percent of tha qualified teachers (ease as last year) 
left their home atates to find employment in vocational egriculture 
elsewhere. 



TABLE X 

PLACEMENT OP GRADUATES IN NON-VO-AG TEACHING POSITIONS 
AND OUTSIDE THE STATE BY REGION IN 1979 



Teachers Employed But Not Employed Outside the 
Region Qualified Teaching Vo-Ag State 



Southern Region 


768 




276 


38 


Central Region 


5^0 




169 


23 


Pacific Region 


212 




51 


i 25 


North Atlentic 


176 




42 


25 


TOTAL 


1,656 


\ 


538 


1 1 1 



Table XI lists the states by percentage of placement of 
agricultural education greduates in vocationel agriculture positions. 
There were 27 stetes that had a placement percentage above the mean, 
which was 54.9 percent. There were 20 states that had a placement 
percentage below the national average. There is a very wide range of 
percent placement among the states, i.e., 14»3 to 87.5- The listings 
of high and low placement percentage states nay bo an vindication of 
the high end low teacher supply- states , respectively. 
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TABLE XI 

PLACEMENT RATES OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION GRADUATES 
IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POSITIONS 
BY STATE 



Percent Percent 
State Placement State Placeaent 



Georgia * 87.5 Iowa 54.7 

Utah 83.3 Indiana 53.6 

Oklahoma 82.1 Illinois 52.2 

Massachusetts 81 .8 Nebraska 50.0 

Pennsylvania 80.0 South Dakota 50.0 

Oregon 77.3 Tennessee 47.2 

California 77.2 Ohio 46.9 

New York ' 75.0 Virginia 45.9 

Washington 73.3 Idaho 45.5 

Nav Mexico 72.2 New Hampshire 43.8 

Wast Virginia 68.8 North Carolina 43.2 

Arkansas 68.4 Delaware 42.9 

Michigan 66.7 Rhode Island 41.7 

Vyoaing 66.7 Texas 40.2 

North Dakota 64.3 Connecticut 33.3 

Wisconsin 63.4 Veraont 33.3 

Missouri 63.2 South Carolina 30.8 

Colorado v62.5 Kentucky 28.2 * 

Minnesota 60.5 Mississippi 22.2 

Louisiana 59.5 Nevada 14.3 



(National average 54-9) 



> 
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DUE OCTOBEb 1, 1979 



APPEVpiX A 

■ \0 



, RETURN TO: Dr. David 6. Crmig , 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education (Agricultural 
225 Morgan Hall, UTK / " 
Knoxville, TH 57916 

* «* . 
PLEASE - Return by October 1 f 1979 
i 

SURVEY OP TEACHER, DEKAND IN 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN 1979 f 

Nan* t Position - Stata 

1 . Number of teachers or vocational agriculture employed in your state 

during 1978-79 school year. ( Do not include teachers 

in technical institutes" and community colleges.) ^ 

2- Kumber of replacements required for the above teachers during the 
past year. 

, "5. Of the replacements hfred, how many were: 

a. Ag Ed, B.S., 1979, graduates 

b. Ag Ed, M.S. , 1979, graduates 

c. Other agriculture, 1979, graduates 

d. Oth<ff education, 1979, graduates 

a* Agricultural business* re-entry i 

f. Discharged from military service 

g. Other - 

Totel replacements should match No. 2 nbove 

4. Number of new and additional positions in teaching vocational 
agriculture which became available during the past year (7/1/78 
to* 6/30/79). " . 



Number of positions discontinued , 

Net gtln or loss in number of positions during the pest year 

5. Number of vocational agriculture teachers still needed (9/1/79") but 
not available in your state. 

6. Number of -vocational agriculture teachers last year who held 
emergency or temporary certificates. f 

7. Number of departments which probably will not operate this year 
because of a shortage of teachers. ____ • • 

8. Of the total number x of vocational agriculture teachera reported 
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in Item 1, how amy tetchtrsw < 

8.1 Taught juniott high school or middle school classes only. 



8.2 Taught high school classes only.- 



8.3 Taught both high school vand out-of-school classes (adult 
tnd/or young farmer clashes)* _ 

8.4 Taught adult and/or young farmer classes only (including vet 
claases) . — — v 

(8.1 ♦ 8.2 ♦ 8.3 ♦ 8.4 should equal the number of ? 
teachers reported in Item I.) 

How many teachera reported in Item t: 

8.5 Taught < in gefiera} or comprehensive high schools. 

8.6 Taught in vocational high schools. 



8.7 Taught in area vocational high achools. 



(8.5 ♦ 8.6 *~8.7 should equal* the nuaber of teachero 
reported in Item 1 . ) 

* How many teachers reported in Item t; 

' 8.8 Taught In single teacher departments. * 



8.9 Taught in multiple teacher departments. 



(8.8 ♦ 8.9 should equal the number of teachers 
reported in Item iTT » * 

How many teachers reported in Item 1: 

8.10 Taught full time in production agriculture programs. '" 



i 



8.tt Taught part time in production agriculture programs and had one 
or nore classes in specialized programs/ such as agricultural 
supplies pr ornamental horticulture. v 

* • / " € 

8.12 Taught full time in specialized prograas ounh as agricultural 
supplies or ornamental horticulture. 

8.10 ♦ 8. 11 ♦ 8.12 should equal the number of teachers 
roportod in Item 1.) 



Er|c. 104 
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9. In addition, to tht ttachtrt of vocational tgriculture rtporttd in 
Item ^, fcov nkny vtrt employ td at ttjchtrs of tgriculturt in post 
high tchodl institutions such at coaaunity colltgtt, ttcbnictl 
institutes r or srta school t? 

Pltate chtck your addition 
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APPENDIX B 

LOC^OBBR 1, 1979 




H2TU1R TO: Dr. David G. Craig - 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education (Agriculture) 
225 Xorgan Hall, UTK 
Knoxville, TN 37916 

. PLEASE - Return by October 1, 1979 

SURVEY Of TEACHER SUPPLY IN 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN 1979 
r ~~" 

1 . Total full-time, four-year degree undergraduate enrollment in your 
institution: «, 

1.1 In Agricul ture ( not including Home Economics, Business, Hotel 
Administration.) 

f " f 

1.2 In Agricultural Education. J 

2. Number qualified for teaching vocational agriculture from your 
college or university 7/1/78 to 6/50/79- 

3. Given those qualified above, indicate their employment status 
as of y/l/79*. (Please check your addition.) 

3.1 Teaching Vo-Ag 3.6 Armed Forces 

3.2 Teaching other subjects 3. 7 Other (including 

foreign students) 



9 
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3.5 Ag Business 3.8 Unemployed or still 

available 



3.4 Farming 

3.$ Graduate work ^ 

Of those qualified during ^7/1/79 to 6/30/79. how many were employed 
in Vo-Ag outside hour state 0 
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4.1 Of tha graduates who took Vo-Ag jobs in other statu, please 
list tht nuabar going to aach a tat a. 

STATE ~ " MJHBER STATE * 



HUKBER 



Si*nad _J Inatitution 



Q ' ^ ^ U / ~S 
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Vocational and Industrial Arts Tkauusr Supply (By Donald Maley, 
Pr(»lssor and Chairman. Industrial Equation Department, University or 
Maryland. Cailegk Park. Mil) 

fhe issue of vocational supply is one of the most critical that faces 
the profession at present and in the future. Quality education and specifi- . 
cally, quality vocational education is dependent upon an adequate supply of 
wel 1 -trained and competent teachers. 

Where other areas of the educational system have experienced^ excesses ^ 
of trained teachers, the areas of vocational education and industrial arts 
have been experiencing serious shortages in most states. The extent of 



view of the lead time required to adequately recruit and prepare such persons. 

This report is intended to provide the data regarding vocational teacher 
needs as revealed in four national studies conducted in the past two years. 
The specific needs in vocational education and 'industrial arts are treated 
"separate-ly . Also, a brief statement commentary on in-service needs is 
included to assure that this dimension ofthe problem is not overlooked. 
Vocational Teacher Shortage . The need for teachers m vocational education 
extends into practically every area of occupational preparation. A major 
study of vocational teacher need on a nationwide scale was conducted by 
Gray, Zeigler, and woolf at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. Findings in this study revealed that the estimated need for 
additional teachers by fiscal year 1981 would be between 1W.00O and 200,000 
teachers. (1, p. 71) / 



the vocational teacheV need is one that demands immediate attention in 
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The vocational areas that will experience the greatest need for teacners 
in 1979 and 1981 are trade and industry, Office, and health. (1, p. 71). 
The aVeas of distribution and agriculture were the next highest in rfeed for 
teachers. The lowest demand for teachers was in the areas of technical, 
home economics occupational » and consumer and horcemaking. (1, p. 28). See 
Table I. S , 

TABLE I 

Rank Order of Estimated Needs for Teachers 
by Program Areas and Years 

1979 Rank Order 1981 Rank Order 

Trade and Industry 1 V 

Office 2 2 

Health 3 3 

Distribution 4 6 

Agriculture * 5 7 

Technical 6 4 

Home Economics Occupational 7 8 

Consumer and Homei^aking 8 , 5 

The rank order of need experiences jninor adjustment in 1981 over that 
of 1979. Significant changes in rank are predicted for consumer and home- 
making (8 to 5) distribution (4 to 6), technical (6 to 4) and agriculture 
(5 to 7). 

One of the najor contributing factors to the high need for vocational 
teachers is the in pact of teacher turnover. This teacher turnover is esti- 
mated to range between a higji of 13 percent to a low of 7 percent annually. 
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T *e .«dij.i turnover *a> e>tr ated at 11 percent. Table II contains a complete 
presentation of the vocational teacher need by areas for 1979 and 1981, with 
the assumption of the three levels of teacher turnover. (1, p*.29). 

The problem of teacher shortage in the area of vocational agriculture 

were stressed y\ a report by James A. Knight and John W. Dickens titled: 

"Why Vocational Agriculture Teachers Enter, Remain in, or Leave Teaching." 
k 

It was their conclusion that 100 vocational agriculture departments would not 
* continue to operate in 1978-179 due to the teacher shortage, (2, p. 5). ^ 

Another fact of importance in such a teacher shortage analysis is that 
agriculture education in 1978 employed 511 temporary or emergency*certi fi- 
xated teachers . (2 , p. 3) . 

The turnover rate among vocational agricultural education teachers in 
1978-79 was 11.1 percent. Tnis factor had an impact on the need for such 
teachers. The percent of agricultural teacher turnover "... has ranged from 

9 to 12 percent for each of the past 14 years (-1964-1978). (2, p,2|. 

■» * 

Industrial Arts Teacher Shortage . One of the areas of severe teacher short- 
age is that of Industrial Arts. This fact is borne out by two recent studies 
conducted on a national scale. % • 

Or. Rex Miller, in a nation-wide study reported in the September, 1978 
issue of Industrial Education Product Guide , indicated that there were 3475 
Industrial Arts classes (1977-78) not held due to shortage of teachers. He 
also reported that there would be a national shortage 8^8 to 388 teachers of 
Industrial Arts in 197^-79. (3, p. 25). 

Another national study conducted by Or. Donald Smith revealed that 
twenty one states reported a severe shortage of Industrial Arts teachers, 
while another twenty states were having a moderate shortage of these teachers. 

r 
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The vpact of me Industrial Arts teachers shortage takes on many di- 
mensions. Perhaps the most serious is its effect on the educational pro- 
gram of youth at that very important exploratory stage in their life.' Sw 
additional effects include the following: 

1. There is the concern for the quality of persons hired to 
teach Industrial Arts since t$e schools can not be selective 
in their hiring. i 

2. The practice of hiring unqualified teachers provides for 

further concern. "... It was reported that vn one state 

70 of its 1,000 teachers of Industrial Arts were 'completely 

t « 
unqualified'." (4, p. 12) 

3. Curriculum changes and the impact on funding special projects 
in Industrial Arts were also effected by the teacher shortage 

• problems. "... Two states had their curriculum change efforts 

•r 

slowed considerably by the teacher shortage and unqualified 
teachers. Outside funding had to be cancelled in two school 
systems" where teachers could not be found." (4, p. 12) 

4. Such shortages in Industrial Arts teachers have impacted on 

the established standards of education in certain areas. 

Programs were closed even though state minimum standards 

* 

required that industrial Arts programs be operated in each 
school system. (4, p . 12) 

5. The numbers of students who are unable to get Industrial Arts 
courses is another resultant of this shortage. It was reported 
byj MilJer that 30,497 students in one state had showed an 
interest in selecting Industrial Arts courses but were unable 
to take the classes due to the lack of teachers. (3, p. 23)' 
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T ht» i itn *tu*)/ iHrftMlec Iftdt, eighteen state supervisors of industrial 
Arts reported several programs in each of their states were closed due to 
lack of teachers. (4, p. 12) 

Inservice Education . Aside from, and in addition to the issue of getting 
enough qualified teachers is the vital task of continually upgrading the 
teachers, administrators, and supporting staff. This is commonly referred ' 
% to as inservice education . 

The increased injjprtance of inservice education in the field of voca- 
tional education fs due to a num6er of realities directly associated with the 
nature of the personnel and the function of this area. 

K^Foremost among the propositions for increased need for inservice 
/education for vocational teachers and other support personnel is 
the fact that the content of the vocational area is one of the 
most changing and continually evolving of all content areas 
in the school. 

2. The increased tenure of men and women teaching vocational 
education brings with it the need to re-tool and re-vitalize 
the teacher in order to keep abreast of the changing techno- 
logies associated with all areas of vocational education. 
The actual half-life of a vocational teacher is comparable 
to that of the engineer or approximately five years. 

3. The vocational programs must reflect the content, skills, and 
requirements of the present and the future. The product of 
vocational education can not lag behind the current needs of 
business of industry. No other area of the school has such 

a requirement for currency in its content since the account- 
ability process begins with that first step of the student 
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from school into the world of work. 
*4. The greaj^: need for inservice education for the vocational 
teachenis further accenttxated-because.of, 
dp the mainstreaming of special needs students into the 
program 

b. the inclusion of the adult education population as a 
vital component of the program 

c. the carrying out of the Federal mandates with respect 

to sex equity, bi-lingual efforts, and minority involve- 
ment 

5. Vocational instructional and support personnel have a greater 
need for flexibility in order to facilitate programmatical 
changes so vital to the needs of business and industry. 
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fh* PART I 

A RATIONALE FOR THE CONTINUATION AND/OR EXPANSION OF THE 
' VOCATIONAL GRADUATE LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM „ 

i 

Presented by: Dr. Donald Maley 
President 

The Association of Universities for - 
* Vocational Leadership Development 

The plea for a continuation and/or expansion of the graduate' 
leadership development program in vocational education may be stated 
on the basis pf need as well as on performance. 
. . The need may be classified as urgent since the continued 
growth of vocational education has created a crisis of leadership 
capable of dealing with the complex task of educating young-people, 
many of whom the regular schools have f ailed, ^and at the same Cine 
educating productive workers in a fait -moving industrial and 
business world. 

. . . Vocational education is currently moving into the critical 
period of a second generation need for leadership personnel. The 
leadership that came in with the enormous expansion following the 
1963 Vocational Legislation are now in the process of retirement, 
thus creating a large number of openings for personnel requiring 
even more sophisticated skills than their predecessors. The con- 
tinued growth in vocational programs and the need for special 
competencies and understandings in vocational education creates an 
urgent need to provide the special kinds of leadership personnel for 



Dr. Donald Maley is\ Professor, and Chairman, The Industrial Education 
Department, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
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an educational component that is vastly different than the ordinary 
secondary school. 

. v ♦ ♦ The need for new and, better educated leadership personnel 
in vocational education is also tied to the national priorities of 

ergy and productivity, .These are elements with strong linkages 
to vocational education and jiot commonly associated with the usual 
preparation of school leadership personnel, 

. . . The current economic conditions facing many of the uni- 
versities have had an adverse effect on programs in vocational 
education as the offerings of the institutions move toward the 
traditional, classical programs. The leadership development program 
provided quality students as well as a certain amount of financial 
assistance to help maintain the vocational graduate programs, 
. - . The graduate leadership development program^ in vocational 
education has been a highly successful program during this past 
decade. It has produced a broad range of leadership personnel, 
many of whom have earned doctorates in the field of vocational 
education. The leadership positions held hy such persons include: 

State Directors of Vocational Education 
Local Directors of Vocational Education 
Local Coordinators of Vocational Services 
University and College Faculty - 
Principlas of Vocational Centers 
University Deans 

Community College Administrators 
State Department of Education Personnel 
National Leadership Persons _, v t 

Industry Executives ? 
County and Local School Administrators , 

. . . The graduate leadership develAtoent program in vocational 

education has had a prominent role tlo play in institut ions .across 
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Che nation because it gave birth to a network of universities 
having-a common bond in graduate studies. Two important national 
organizations have* grown out of the program. They are: The 
Association of Universities for Vocational Leadership Development;^ 
and The University Council for Vocational Education. f 

Perhaps the greatest return from the program has been Che 
product itself, which is the people who have been educated in it. 
The program attracted a number of bright, capable young people 
into the leadership ranks of vocational education. Vocational 
education has had a new source of educated administrators and 
specialists who came up through the system and were given graduate 
programs to meet ✓ttfe challenges of the 80*s. 

The vocational graduate leadership development program is 
a good investment that will have a significant payoff. The 
effectiveness of vocational programs is highly dependent on good 
leadership. The training of capable vocational leadership personnel 
will result in better management of vocational programs at the 
national, state, and local levels. 

... One other dimension of the graduate leadership development 
program in vocational educationW&Whighly significant is that 
it provided an^portunity for upward mobility on the part of raa\w 
young people who could not afford the cost of full-time graduate 
study. The vocational teacher or the vocational leadership awardee 
is not from the affluent sector of society. .These vocational 
personnel -vere given an opportunity that for the most part was 
available only through such a program, \ 
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. * . Finally, the need for Che Vocational Graduate Leadership 
Development program may be based on the issue of quality. 
Effective programs in vocational education at all levels requires 
good effective leader ship . Quality in teaching, placement, 
school construction, progran development, special needs programs, 
community analysis, productivity or energy education are all 
dependent upon good leadership. The special needs of vocational 
leadership personnel must be met if quality is to be achieved. 
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PART II 

TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
IN THE AREA OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
(Suggestions for Legislation) 
The Graduate Leadership Development Program 
Purpose ; To develop the needed leadership personnel in the, field of 
vocational education, * 
through 

an award program in graduate leadership development that would enabl 
capable, experienced vocational educators to pursue full-time study 
toward the goal of developing the necessary background to assume 
administrative' and other leadership positions. 

Awards. The Secretary of Education would make awards to experienced 
vocational educators (teachers, researchers, guidance counselors, 
administrators, teacher educators) who qualify for entrance into** 
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graduate training in the varied areas olf leadership needed in 
vocational education. Such persons wouid be awarcted an opportunity 
to study at approved institutions of higher education meeting 
the established criteria for institutional participation in such a 
program. 

Period of Awards ; Awards will be made for a maximum of 36 months 
for persons in the initial selection. Persons completing their 
programs of study in 3fess than 36 months will be replaced by an 
alternate for the X em ^ in *- n 6 ger iod of the award program. All 
awardees will attend approved institutions meeting criteria for 
eligibility and participation in such a program. 

I 
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Institutional Eligibility ; There are a number of criteria that 
may be applied, to the institution of higher education that may 
•determine its eligibility. 

1. An accredited graduate program in the area of Vocational 
education.* w ' 

2. Accredited programs in at least five of tfce service 'areas 

of Vocational education "at the graduate level. (Agriculture, 
home economics f business , distributive, guidance, health, 
industrial arts, trades and industry,' etc.) . ' ^ 

3. Availability of resources at the institution relative to the 

graduate programs in vocational education. (library holdings, 
i t t 

faculty, physical plant, community resources, internship 

potentials). » 

4. Availability of supporting programs contributory to effective 
, leadership development in vocational education, such as 

programs or departments in economics, counseling, sociology, 
psychology, research and statistics, urban studies, and 
government and politics. 

5. There are opportunities for graduate training in vocational 
- ^feducation in such areas as teaching, research, comraunit'y 

analysis, minority education, sex equity education*, counseling, 
teacher education, curriculum, administration , energy, - ^ 
-production, and community development. 

6. The (minimum) five service area programs in the insitution 

are each* represented on the graduate faculty of the institution. A 

7. There are close £ies and working relationships between the 
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vocational programs and the larger community; agencies, 

1 

industries, businesses, schools (secondary and post -secondary) , 
^private* schools, local and state governments, and state 
educational agencies. 

8. There is an active program of interaction and linkage 
between special education and the vocational programs. 

9. The graduate programs in. vocational education are 
sufficiently flexible to permit the development of indivi- 
dualized programs geared to the ^specific goals of the 
person as weJLl as needs in the field. s 

lt^^^There is^j^e potential as well as capability for*f irst-hand 
experiences thjT&jigh educational apprenticeships and intern- 
ships as §n integral part <if the awardee's program. \^ * 

11. There are opportunities fot non-formal leadership, development 

* activities , related to coiloquia, seminars, conference partici- 
pation, professional organizations, and advisory council 
participation?. . 

12. Institutions alone not meeting the criteria may form a 
consortium with other institutions having complementary 
vocational programs in, order *to meet the requirements as 

set forth. Consortia sjiaXl be, operated such thafcr"t!here<- will 
be a . singular ity of tHfc^raduate program in ^Spcational j 
education in > all^a s sflSt/p^admissions, program^ planning, 
I graduate faculty stat^§5fcd administration. 

13. Jhe. select ion of eligibleNin^titutions shall be made 6n a 
point score basis with twenty institutions being identified 
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for participation in the program. 
14. The njjAer of awardees for each institution shall range from 
six to twelve based on the awardee applicants' listing of 
first, second, .and third 

The qualifications for awardees shall be interpreted to 
mean that the minimum qualifications (measured by under- 
graduate CPA or eittfer the Miller Analogies Test or the 
Graduate Record Examination) should not be below the 
average of students admitted to graduate programs in . 
'^el^ible institution^ for the previous two-year period. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE** ON SELECT EDUCATION 
C^HOUSEOFPICC BUILDING ANNEX #1 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20619 

December 2, 1981 
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Honorable Carl D. Perkins 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Elementary, *♦ 
j Secondary & Vocational Education 
B346C Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20^15 
INSIDE MAIL % * 

Dear Carl: * 



Since your Subcommittee has jurisdiction over the 
Vocational Education Act, I am forwarding to you 
a letter from Carroll K. Jones which provides 
both some observations and suggestions relative 
to this program. As part of 'the Subcommittee's 
oversight and reauthorization of the Act, I 
would like to request that Mr. Jones' lettefr 
be included in the printed hearing record. 

X appreciate your attention to this request. 

> r 4 * 

^ Very truly yours, 

Chairman */ / 



AJM:cr<> 
Enclosure 



cc: Carroll K. Jones 
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Route 1 

McGaheysvi lie , VA 
November 10, 1 98 1 
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The Honorable Austin J. Murphy 
Me-nber 

Education and Labor Co^nittee 
House of Representat f ves 

Washington, 0C 205' 5 * / 

t 

Dear Mr . Murphy' *• 

A6 one-who has been on the public education "firing line" for some 
twenty-five years in posit. ons rang,ng from classroom teacher to vocation* 
center principal,- I would like to take th lS opportunity to share some 
observations and even*m a ke a few suggest tons relative to Federal funding 
for vocational education. 

4 

As principal of a ten-year- 0 ld regional vocational technical cefcter 
with a secondary en-oUnent o f nearly $50 and an adult enrollment .nVxcess 
of 2^00. I sc.- one thread that seems to weave itself throuqh i\ I aspec\s 
of federal funding and FeVera) involvement in vocational education, aJL 
^ore and more Fede**} noniesare appropr iated, par t icCM arj,*! n the area^^ 
of 'program ir.prover.ent the first priority for these app7o*D>Jat i ons seems* 
to.be to increase * he size of the bureaucracy charged with t heAadmim st ration 
of the funds. As a result, fewer and fe*er dollars designated \o h$lp classroom 
•eachers^ and local aoVi i n i si ra tor s implement new t echo i q ues and innovative 
p^^grams are actually available to those ofu> on the "front ImeS " 

x In addition, -any of thr<>e v.-called "innovations," »h e result of 
undmg p og f< r - rpn „e*ent projects through ivory-towier Kacher educators 
rither than at the grass roots.^ ha</e done nothmq'but f rust rate and confuse* 
toucher*, and adnu n . >t . a t or s at the 1 ,c rf l level. ^ota* ion.il. e ducat .on has * 
been researched, deveWfl. r 0 ,e ft -ed andr e ^ 1 uated, to death, .The t ir-e has 
'tO'^e to out the -n u npy ^her** the action is. 



\We 
health, 
to assist 



xeaM f*ced with the ta£k of he In . ng our n a t ion regain i t s economic 
Vocational education, by its very nature, is in a unique position 
this economic develop|ent t hrough techntca 1 training and,job 
Creation, If is imperative, however, that we noderni>e or replace our agm§ 
equipment ioorder that our students receive training on equ ) pnen^? t hat 
>s not total l\ out of step with our modern technological society. 

,y / ; 

* I feel that the thrust in Vocational Education, espe'e ia 1 ly at the local 
level, is a proper one. Private business and industry are^ctt.ng more 
deeply involved in vocational education programs, a healthy sign and a 
positive indication that we, are meeting their training needs, However a 
government must continue fo'support the impr&vcmcnt of vocational education 
programs through appropriations o*f funds. ' • 
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I would the'e f o*e urge t*e Congress to e>a» t^e very carefully t*>ose 
dGencit^ani ! nsii t y* *o*>s in whicb the rx>ney is ^p-ent , thereby hopefully 
allowing a biggei p.ece of the p»e to go to the local level where the action 
is rather t*an perpetrating the bureaucracy at the higher levels. If we 
want to s«e r^pal imovat»6ns and worthwhile theories put ?nio practice, 
let • s 9* ve 'oca I »• ^che^g. rh« wherew* thai with which to do it . ^ 

Sincerely, 

f * Carrol I K. Joifcs 

CLK/U " - 




